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ANNUAL REPORT. 



To the Senate and Assembly op the State op California : 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction has the honor to submit the 
Eleventh Annual Eeport from the Department of Instruction, as required 
by Act of May third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Eespectfully, 

ANDEEW J. MOULDEK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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EEPOET. 



While the progress of our Schools during the past year furnishes 
grounds for hope that they may one day meet the requirements of our 
people, that day, it is apparent from our rate of progress, must be far 
distant. But that .rate may and ought to be greatly accelerated by the 
adoption of a liberal and enlightened policy by the People's Bepre- 
sentatives. 

The increase in the number and efficiency of our Schools during the 
past four or five years, has induced many even of their earnest friends 
and supporters to fold their hands in stupid content, and to console them- 
selves with the reflection that we have attained a very fair position in 
educational matters for a State so young. 

But the true friend of progress regards not so much, how much better 
things are than they used to be, as how much worse they are than they 
ought to be. His standard is not California in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, but New York, or Massachusetts, or Michigan, in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one. 

Measured by this standard, how lamentable are our deficiencies — how 
sad our neglect of the great interests committed to our charge ! 

But it may be urged in extenuation of this neglect, that ours is but a 
young State — that we cannot reasonably expect in ten years to rival the 
institutions of other States of thirty or forty years growth. 

The apology carries some weight, but it does not cover the broad 
ground claimed for it. While other States, admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, were slowly settled by 
gradual accessions of immigrants, many of them possessing but the 
rudiments of an education, who were compelled to wrest a home from 
the savage and the wilderness, California reached her maturity at a 
bound. 

By slow toil, and amid many mishaps, other States carved out of their 
scant surroundings the materials for their social and political fabric — 
ours were imported ready-made, fitted and jointed by the highest intel- 
ligence of the most enlightened communities. Our people brought with 
them the civilization, the arts and the institutions of eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine and fifty. 

In most of these, they have since kept pace with. t\v^ y^^?**^ ^ ^^ 
world. Why should our educational fofc\\x\>\^ eft \^\^^\»T£vJ^^«s^^^ 1 ^fe 



welfare and prosperity of the State, prove an exception ? The fault 
does not lie in our system of Public Schools, for as the Superintendent 
has had occasion to remark, that system is admirably adapted to the 
wants of a young and growing State like ours. 

It combines, as far as the scant means doled out by preceding Legis- 
latures will admit, all the most valuable features which experience, 
learning and zeal have embodied in the educational systems of the old- 
settled States. All that is necessary to give life and spirit to this skele- 
ton structure is a liberal appropriation of means by the Legislature. 

Without larger means than heretofore placed at the disposal of School 
officers, it is unreasonable to expect any rapid increase in the number, 
or marked improvement in the character of our Public Schools. 

During the past year, the numerous officers connected with the De- 
partment of Instruction have exhibited increased interest and zeal in 
the discharge of their duties. 

Their Eeports have been made with punctuality, and in full compliance 
with the instructions of this Department. 

By means of these Eeports, the State Superintendent is made ac- 
quainted with the condition and the wants of each of the six hundred 
and eight School Districts into which the State is divided. 

They enable him to present the following exhibit of the progress of 
the Schools during the School year ending October thir t y-fir st, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one. '" * * 

The returns show : 



Number of children in the State under twenty-one years of age 
Total number last year 

Increase during the year 



107,637 
92,814 



14,823 



Number of children between four and eighteen years of age 

Number last year 



Increase 



68,395 
57,917 



10,478 



Number of boys between four and eighteen years of age 
Number last year 

Increase in number of boys 

Number of girls between four and eighteen years of age 
Number last year 

Increase in number of girls 



35,667 
29,940 



5,727 



32,728 
27,977 



4,751 



Number of children under four years of age. 
Number last year 



Increase 



35,334 
30,932 



4,402 



Number of youths between eighteen and twenty-one years, 
Number last year 



Decrease. 



3,908 
3,965 



57 



Total number children (under twenty-one) born in California.... 
Number last year 



Increase., 



59,644 
51,361 



8,283 



Number of deaf and dumb in the State. 
Number reported last year. 



Increase., 



72 
57 

15 



Number of blind persons in the State. 
Number reported last year. 



Increase 



50 
30 

20 



Total number of children attending Public Schools : 

Boys 17,512 

Girls 14,274 

Total 



\ <svy*& 



Number last year : 

Boys 15,049 

Girls 11,944 

Total 

Increase in number of pupils during the year : 

Boys 2,463 

Girls 2,330 

Total increase 

Average number of Pupils in daily attendance 

Average number of Pupils last year 

Increase 



26,993 



4,793 



17,804 
14,754 



3,050 



Total number of Children attending all Schools — Public and 
Private : 

s In Public Schools 31,786 

* In Private Schools 6,306 



Total 

Last year : 

In Public Schools 26,993 

In Private Schools 5,438 



Total 



Increase 



38,092 



32,431 
5,661 



Number of School Districts in the State. 
Number last year 



608 
523 



Increase 



85 



This increase has taken place in the following Counties : 



Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras , 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Lake 

Los Angeles.. 

Marin 

Mendocino...., 

Merced 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento.., 



4 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 

10 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 



San Joaquin 
San Mateo... 
Santa Clara. 
Santa Cruz.. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus .... 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 



12 
6 
2 



3 

7 



95 



In the following Counties the number of Districts has decreased 




Net increase of School Districts in the State 85 



Number of Public Schools in the State 
Number last year 

Increase 



684 
593 



91 



This increase has taken place in the following Counties 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa., 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Lake 

Los Angeles... 

2 



2 
5 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
3 



Marin 

Mariposa .... 
Mendocino... 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento . 
San Joaquin 
San Mateo... 
Santa Clara . 
Santa Cruz., 
Shasta, 



\ 



12 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
3 

11 
2 

r 
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In the following Counties the number of Schools has decreased during 
the year : 




Net increase of Schools during the year 91 



Number of Private Schools in the State 
Number reported last year 

Increase 



208 
157 



51 



Public School-Houses built of brick. 

Public School-Houses built of wood. 

Public School-Houses built of adobe 
Last year : 

Number built of brick 

Number built of wood 

Number built of adobe 

Increase during the year : 

In number built or brick 

In number built of wood 



28 

577 

15 

23 

495 

15 

5 

82 



Grade of Schools : 

Number of High Schools 

Number of Grammar Schools .... 
Number of Intermediate Schools 

Number of Mixed Schools 

Number of Primary Schools 



2 

38 

31 

292 

321 



11 



Last year : 

Number of High Schools 

Number of Grammar Schools 

Number of Intermediate Schools 

Number of Mixed Schools 

Number of Primary Schools 

Increase in number of Grammar Schools 

Increase in number of Intermediate Schools 

Increase in number of Mixed Schools 

Decrease in number of Primary Schools 



2 

29 

14 

219 

329 

9 
17 
73 

8 



Number of Teachers employed in Public Schools 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Last year : 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Increase in number of Male Teachers 

Increase in number of Female Teachers 

Total increase 



552 
380 



932 

526 
305 



831 

26 

75 



101 



Of the Teachers employed in the Public Schools the number 
who declare their intention to make Teaching a permanent 
profession, is 

Number who made the same declaration last year 

Increase 



396 
265 



131 



As the remaining Teachers, (five hundred and thirty-six in number,) 
neglect or decline to state their intentions, it may be legitimately in- 
ferred that they consider teaching only a temporary occupation. 
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During the School year ending October 31, 1861, the number of 

Schools that kept open for three months only, was 

For more than three and less than six months 

For six months 

For more than six and less than nine months 

For nine months or over 

Last year the number that kept open for three months only, 



was 



For more than three and less than six months. 

For six months 

For more than six and less than nine months.. 
For nine months or over 



Increase in the number that kept open three months only,, 

From three to six months 

From nine to twelve months , 



Decrease in number that kept open six months. 
From six to nine months 



127 
205 
72 
122 
144 



107 
139 
85 
125 
136 

20 
66 

8 

13 
3 



Average number of months during which all the Schools were 

kept open during the year 

Last year 

Decrease 



6 

6 8-30 



8-30 



The following are the counties in which the average duration of the 
Schools exceeded the average in the State : 



County. 


Months. 


San Francisco 


9 4-5 


Monterey 


9 1-2 


t/ 


9 


Santa Cruz 


8 1-4 




8 1-2 


Santa Clara 


7 1-2 


Alameda 


7 1-2 




7 1-5 


Napa 


7 


Santa B arbara 


7 


Tuba 


6 2-3 


Yolo 


6 1-2 



13 



County. 


Months. 




- 


6 1-2 


Ijos Anereles 


6 1-2 




6 1-2 




6 13-30 


Plumas 


6 1-4 




6 1-5 







In each of the remaining counties the average duration of the Schools 
was less than six months. 



Number of Schools in which less than twenty-five pupils were 

taught 

[Number of Schools in which more than twenty-five and less 

than fifty were taught 

Number of Schools in which more than fifty and less than a 

hundred were taught 

Number of Schools in which more than a hundred and less than 

a hundred and fifty were taught 

Number of Schools in which more than a hundred and fifty and 

less than two hundred were taught 

Number of Schools in which more than two hundred were taught 



246 

232 

123 

21 

2 

20 



The average salary, per month, paid Teachers throughout the State, ' 
was sixty-two dollars and thirty-five cents. Last year, sixty-six dollars 
and seventy-two cents. 

As far as reported, the average age of the Teachers employed in the 
Public Schools, was twenty-eight years and six months. 

The Teachers have had an experience in teaching, averaging four 
years and nine months. 



The total valuation of School-houses and furniture in this 

State is 

Total valuation of School-houses and furniture last year.... 

Increase 



$636,418 68 
480,570 10 



$155,848 58 
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Amount of State School Moneys apportioned during the 

year 

Amount of State School Moneys apportioned last year 

. Increase 



$81,461 34 
81,118 80 



$342 54 



v Amount of School Fund received from County Taxes, 
Amount received from County Taxes last year 

Increase 



$241,882 85 
230,529 70 



$11,353 15 



Amount raised by District Tax, Kate-Bill, and Private Sub- 
scription 

Amount raised last year from same sources 

Decrease 



$165,613 02 
168,849 71 



$3,236 69 



Total Eeceipts for School purposes 

Total Eeceipts for School purposes last year 

Increase 



$486,272 64 
474,749 05 



$11,523 59 



Amount paid for Teachers' Salaries 

An increase over last year of. 

Amount Expended in Erection and Eepair of School-houses 

A decrease compared with last year of.. 

Amount Expended for School libraries and apparatus 

Amount Expended for all other purposes 

Total Expenses for School purposes 



$311,501 91 

336 53 

101,818 38 

8,534 48 

2,299 28 

46,721 39 

470,113 56 



The essentials of an efficient system of Public Instruction are good 
Teachers, good School-houses, good text-books, good School libraries, and 
apparatus. 
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In all these essentials, it is needless to say California is more or less 
deficient. 

How shall we secure them — how repair our deficiencies ? are the prac- 
tical questions which require consideration at the hands of the friends 
of Public Schools. 

The experience of the most accomplished Educators in the Eastern 
States and in Europe, has suggested a variety of expedients to secure 
able and efficient instructors. 

To this end, Normal Schools have been established, Teachers' Insti- 
tutes organized, and a thorough system of examination instituted. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The necessity of supporting a Normal School, in connection with our 
system of Public Instruction, has been frequently urged by the Superin- 
tendent. 

The subject was brought before the State Educational Convention in 
June last, and received full consideration. 

A committee was appointed to examine and report upon the subject. 

In conformity with their instructions, they have addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the Superintendent, which he earnestly commends 
to the consideration of the Legislature. 

An appropriation of five thousand dollars would be sufficient to estab- 
lish the School, and put it into successful operation. 

Hon. A. J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — The undersigned were appointed a Committee upon a State 
Normal School, by the recent Educational Convention. 

In part performance of the duty thus devolved upon us, we desire, 
through you, to present to the next Legislature, some considerations 
favoring the establishment of such a School, and respectfully solicit 
your co-operation with us. In so doing, we are actuated by the opinion 
that such a measure would do much to advance the educational interests 
of this State, and that while it is deferred, our Public School system 
will fail to secure to us the greatest benefits of Education, or the largest 
return for the money expended in its support. 

In the Normal School the principles of teaching are considered, both 
as a science and an art. Its subjects are the powers, capacities, and 
laws of growth of the mind ; the order, as to time, in which the different 
faculties are to be addressed and developed ; the best modes of their 
development ; the special adaptation of each school study to the par- 
ticular necessities and faculties of the juvenile mind ; the laws of bodily 
health as to ventilation, posture, school calisthenics and gymnastics ; 
and the moral natures of children. It also considers the best methods 
of School organization, classification, programmes of daily exercises, 
and modes of teaching, as exemplified in the best systems and best 
Schools in the world; and the knowledge so acquired is practically 
applied in the model or experimental School, (a necessary part of a 
Normal School,) in presence of competent and experienced teachers. 

This statement of the objects of such a School, forces the mind to the 
conclusion, that a teacher thus educated and trained, thus taught how to 
teach, must be incomparably superior to one who lacks such advantages. 
The possession of knowledge is one thing, ability to teac\v v& vc&^Sbsst wA. 
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a far different thing. The most limited observer is aware that a very 
learned man may profoundly understand a subject himself, and yet fail 
egregiously in elucidating it to others. The profession of a teacher 
imperatively demands a special School for instruction in its appropriate 
science and methods. 

How to teach, and what to teach, are classes of knowledge equal in import- 
ance to the teacher, and absolutely necessary to the proper progress 
of the scholar. Both must be acquired somehow. It may well be asked 
why this should be reserved for the common school-room ; why the 
time of the School and the public money should be squandered by em- 
pirics rather than husbanded by adepts. 

No one would entrust a steam engine to a man who was acquainted 
with that machine only through books. The danger and folly of thus 
risking life, time and money in educating an engineer would not be ques- 
tioned ; universal opinion would force him to an apprenticeship under a 
competent master. Is there less of folly or danger in entrusting the 
mysterious and subtle mechanism of the mind to teachers unlearned in 
the practical duties of their profession ? Such is the principle insisted on 
in all the common occupations of life. The gardener, for instance, we 
should all insist, must have a practical acquaintance with the nature of 
different soils ; the habits of different plants ; the best modes of culti- 
vating and training them, and soil and position suitable for each. In his 
case, no amount of book knowledge would compensate for his want of 
such practical knowledge. So of the farmer, and the mechanic, the State 
fosters and endows societies which constantly reward their best practical 
skill. 

Are not the best methods of performing the highest social duty, the 
intellectual, moral and physical training of our children, equally worthy 
of the attention of the State ? 

Horace Mann, widely and justly celebrated as an eminent Educator, 
expressed " his amazement that a parent will often entrust the educa- 
tion of his children to a person of whose experience and qualifications 
he knows nothing, when he would not allow him to mend a watch with- 
out first ascertaining that he possessed the requisite practical skill." 

Such then being the design of a Normal School, to afford to those who 
design to become teachers that previous training which for any other 
business is deemed indispensable, we need not say more of its importance 
to California, than to call attention to the fact, that the large number of 
our citizens, male and female, who are looking to the profession of 
teaching as an employment for life, compete at a great disadvantage 
with those who come hither, educated in the Normal Schools of other 
States. Our citizens should not be longer subjected to such disadvan- 
tages. 

The plans pursued elsewhere, authorize the free instruction of a lim- 
ited number to be selected by local Educational Boards in different 
counties, others being charged a moderate fee for tuition. In several 
places this School has been made a part of the University system, and 
we think is appropriately so, as through no other channel can the ben- 
efits of a State University be more directly and widely diffused among 
the people than by thoroughly trained teachers of our Common Schools. 

The number of these Schools in European countries, is regarded by re- 
cent and high authorities as the secret of the excellence of their Com- 
mon School systems. In France there are more than ninety ; in Prussia, 
fifty; in Switzerland, thirteen. They exist wherever systems of public 
instruction are inaugurated, and their establishment is uniformly coiempo- 
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raneous with that of the system itself. The idea no more obtains, in those 
countries, of allowing a teacher to be employed as such, before he is pre- 
pared by a practical education in the science and art of teaching, than 
does that of educating a machinist in his business, without the practical 
experience of a machine shop. In Prussia, (whose system is cited by 
the best authorities, as a fitting model in all that pertains to its teachers, 
and their modes of teaching), the Government first selects those who 
are deemed adapted by natural disposition and tact to become teachers, 
and those only who are thus selected are allowed to study the profession 
of teaching. The esprit du corps engendered by such a system, its tend- 
ency to invite to the profession, as a permanent business, talent of the 
highest order, and also its direct influence in elevating the character, and 
stimulating the efforts of those engaging in its duties are evident, and 
are fully sustained by the results. 

In America, the first Normal School was opened in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, July third, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. That State has 
now four Normal Schools, with four thousand two hundred and sixty- 
seven members. New York has Normal Schools of high standing. For 
the one located at Albany, the annual appropriation is fourteen thousand 
six hundred dollars. Ehode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Illinois, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, have similar institutions, liberally endowed. The 
town of Bloomington, Illinois, it is stated, in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, offered the sum of one hundred and forty-one thousand dollars to 
secure the location of the School there. It has an annual appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars for its support. The grounds comprise fifty-six 
acres, laid out in the best style of landscape gardening, adorned with 
flowers and shrubbery. On this coast, so far back as eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, a Normal School was established in Chile, which has the 
best system of common schools in the South American States. The 
school of Toronto, Canada, was organized at a cost, for grounds, build- 
ings, and furniture, of one hundred thousand dollars, and is supported at 
an annual cost of ten thousand dollars. City Normal Schools — so 
termed — have been supported for years, in New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and San Francisco ; they meet 
weekly — but necessarily lack the comprehensiveness of true Normal 
Schools. 

The amounts stated, as the annual expense of these Schools in other 
States, are referred to here, as showing the estimation in which they are 
held, but do not constitute a criterion for judging the amount necessary 
to the establishment of such a School here. We believe, a sum much 
less than either of those named, will suffice to secure its opening, upon 
a plan sufficiently extended to meet the present wants of our citizens. 

Hoping that these views may meet your approval, we remain, Sir, 

Yery respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 

HENEY B. JANES, 
GEOKGE W. MINNS, 
ELLIS H. HOLMES, 

Committee on State Normal Schools. 

San Francisco, Jan. 2d, 1862. 
3 
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STATE TEACHERS* INSTITUTE. 

California has taken one important step in the right direction. 

By an Act of April twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction was authorized to convene one or 
more Teachers' Institutes each year, at such times and places as he 
should see fit. In accordance with this Act, a State Institute was organ- 
ized in the City of San Francisco on the twenty-seventh of May last, 
and continued in session until the first of June. 

It was attended by nearly three hundred and fifty delegates, consist- 
ing of Teachers and School Officers from all parts of the State. Its 
object was to disseminate intelligence upon the most approved methods 
of teaching — to give all the Teachers of the State the benefit of the 
experience and study of the ablest and most successful of their profes- 
sion, and thereby to increase the value of their services in the school- 
room. 

To effect this, competent instructors, selected for their proficiency in 
some branch of their profession, were engaged to lecture each day 
during the session of the Institute, and whenever practicable, to illus- 
trate their views by classes taken from the body of the assembly. 

These instructions were highly interesting, and placed the art of 
teaching in a new light before many of the members. They embodied 
the reading and study of learned Educators, and pointed out all the 
great improvements which had been made abroad during the past ten 
years. They explained the many valuable adjuncts and useful appli- 
ances placed in the hands of the modern Teacher by those who had 
made teaching their study for many years. 

The members of the Institute were thus placed in possession of a 
large amount of valuable information, which they could probably have 
obtained in no other way in this State — an esprit du corps was established, 
a higher standard of qualification encouraged, and a spirit of inquiry 
and investigation aroused which cannot but bear fruitful results here- 
after. 

At the close of the session of the Institute each day, the delegates 
present organized into a State Educational Convention, in which the 
subject of the morning's instruction was discussed, and thus the views 
and experience of the many intelligent Teachers in attendance were 
elicited. This comparison of views proved highly useful, and afforded 
many valuable hints to those whose experience had been limited. By 
this means, ail present became familiar with the most successful features 
in the plan of instruction adopted by the most eminent of their number, 
and to that extent became more fitted for the intelligent discharge of 
their duties in the school-room. 

The Superintendent was highly gratified by the interest exhibited, and 
is confident that happy results must flow from this — the first meeting of 
the California Teachers' Institute. Other meetings will be held from 
time to time, and experience will suggest valuable improvements in the 
conduct of the exercises. 

One good effect of our State Institute has been to arouse the Teachers 

to the importance of establishing auxiliary associations in each county. 

In several of the counties local institutes have already been organized, 

. $, and it is hoped that the movement will extend until every county can 

* boast its Educational Association. 
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BOARDS OF EXAMINATION. 

To secure competent Instructors no feature in a Public School system 
is more important than the establishment of competent Boards of Exam- 
ination. For many years the duty of examining applicants was imposed 
upon District Trustees, but as it was found that many of these officers 
were elected or appointed for their zeal in the cause of education rather 
than for their scholastic attainments, and as a consequence, that many 
incompetent persons managed to secure positions in our schools, the 
Legislature, by Act of April twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
provided for the establishment of State and County Boards of Examina- 
tion — the former consisting of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and at least three of the County Superintendents, the latter of the 
County Superintendent and at least three qualified Teachers, or, if their 
presence could not be conveniently secured, three citizens selected for 
their learning and ability. 

The law further granted to applicants rejected by a County Board the 
right to appeal to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Certificates granted by County Boards hold good for one year from 
date, unless sooner revoked for cause, but have no force or effect beyond 
the county in which they are granted. Certificates issued by the State 
Board are valid for two years, and entitle the holders to be employed in 
any of the Schools of the State without further examination. This 
change in the law has met with general approval, and although so re- 
cently made, has already produced a decided improvement. The Exam- 
ining Boards, as at present composed, consist of experts who ought to 
be familiar with the duties and qualifications of competent Teachers. 

The Teachers themselves have a controlling voice in these Boards, and 
for the honor of their profession they fix upon a much higher standard 
of qualification than previously adopted under the old system. 

By this means it is in their power to protect themselves from the 
injurious competition of illiterate quacks, who have, in too many 
instances, succeeded in excluding able and efficient gentlemen by offers of 
cheap service. The only recommendation of these ignorant pretenders 
is their cheapness — like damaged auction goods bought " at a bargain," 
they always turn out to be dear at any price. In a majority of instances 
the really good Teacher who succeeds one of these, finds his labor doubled 
from the necessity of making his pupils unlearn much of what they have 
been taught. 

It is confidently hoped that our present system of examination will 
elevate the standard of the profession, and, in time, secure for all our 
Schools the services of able and accomplished Instructors. 

The Superintendent would recommend but one change in the law upon 
this subject — that certificates of qualification granted by County Boards 
have force and effect for two years, instead of for one only, as now pro- 
vided. There is no necessity to repeat the examination of a Teacher 
every year, if he has been once examined and found qualified, especially 
if he has been constantly engaged in teaching during the year. It 
imposes unnecessary labor upon the Examining Board, and oftentimes 
puts applicants who live at a distance to an expense which they can ill 
spare from their scant earnings. 
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COMPENSATION OP TEACHERS. 

But neither Normal School nor zealous Examining Boards will secure 
efficient Teachers, if the funds be not provided to pay them a reasonable 
amount for their services. The Teacher, such as we need, must have 
devoted many years of labor and incurred a heavy expense to acquire 
his education and fit him for his profession. 

He is, therefore, justly entitled to the compensation ordinarily paid 
for educated talent. This compensation has not heretofore been paid in 
California. The returns from all the Districts in the State show that 
the average salary paid during the past year does not exceed the piti- 
ful sum of sixty-two dollars and thirty-five cents per month, and even 
this is a reduction compared with last year, when the average was sixty- 
six dollars and seventy-two cents per month. 

This scarcely exceeds the compensation paid for unskilled labor in this 
State. 

No class perform more laborious service than the faithful Teacher. He 
is entitled to a fair compensation, and he does not receive it. It rests 
with you, gentlemen of the Legislature, to remedy this, by increasing 
the resources of the Schools, and thus enabling School officers to com- 
mand the best talent in the profession, of which there is no lack in the 
State. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Our second great need is good school-houses. During the past year 
we have made a decided improvement both in the number and in the 
character of our school-houses. 

Five of brick and eighty-two of wood have been erected since my 
last report. 

Many of them are substantial and commodious structures, containing 
many of the modern improvements and conveniences suggested by long 
experience in the Eastern Schools, but a large number of those erected 
in former years are rough and forbidding shanties, utterly unfit for the 
occupation of the children. In his remarks upon School Architecture, 
which have been widely distributed throughout the State, in connection 
with his Commentaries on the School Law, the State Superintendent has 
endeavored to point out the true principles which should guide Trustees 
and Building Committees in the construction of school-houses, and in 
their internal arrangements. These principles, it is believed, have exer- 
cised a salutary influence upon recent constructions, but they have had 
little effect in improving the condition of old school-houses. 

Many of these are too small for the accommodation of the number of 
pupils crowded into them, are badly ventilated, badly lighted, and 
roughly furnished. 

The health of the children suffers in consequence, and the seeds of 
many a lingering disease are implanted in the youthful system, so sus- 
ceptible to evil influences, by the foul air and torturing arrangement of 
seats and desks. 

In relation to this subject, the State Superintendent addressed the fol- 
lowing communication, in July last, to several distinguished members 
of the medical profession : 
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Department op Instruction, 

San Francisco, July 11th, 1861 
To Dr. 



.} 



Dear Sir : — A spirit of inquiry has been aroused by the discussions, 
in our State Educational Convention, recently held, as to the minimum age 
at which children should be admitted into our Public Schools — the time 
during which they should be confined — the frequency and duration of 
recess — the mode of seating — of heating and ventilating the school- 
room — the expediency of giving young pupils lessons to be learned at 
home — and other matters bearing upon the health and physical develop- 
ment of school children. 

Will you be kind enough to assist me in effecting such reforms as the 
laws of health demand, by giving me your views, as a Physiologist, upon 
the points indicated, and upon such other cognate matters as your 
knowledge of our Schools may suggest ? 

It is my anxious desire to remove from the school-room all influences, 
and to abolish all practices, calculated to affect injuriously the constitu- 
tion or bodily vigor of plastic, impressible childhood. 

The matured views of one so distinguished in his profession as your- 
self, will have great weight, and will materially aid my efforts to reform 
any abuses that may exist in our Public Schools. 

I am, very truly, yours, 

AKDKEW J. MOULDEK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



The following reply from one of the gentlemen addressed, contains 
food for most serious reflection : 

San Francisco, July 12th, 1861. 
A. J. Moulder, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — Yours of the eleventh instant has been received. The 
importance of the subjects to which you refer, and the evils which I see 
daily, resulting from errors connected with the present School system, 
induce me to reply without delay, though, from lack of leisure, my reply 
must be brief, and relate only the most prominent points of observation. 

It may be remarked, that I am writing almost exclusively in relation 
to the female pupils. The greater amount of robust vigor in the boys, 
and their comparative constitutional freedom from nervous irritability, 
render them much less liable to receive injury from the causes under 
consideration. 

I. Ventilation. — This is placed first, because it lies as a foundation for 
most of the evils to which I wish to direct your attention. Were the 
children, during school hours, breathing a pure and healthful atmos- 
phere, other causes which now are of moment would become almost 
insignificant. But unless I am misinformed, very few of the school- 
rooms of the city furnish the pupils with healthful air. In many, the 
only ventilation is afforded by lowering the windows, thus pouring a 
cold current on the heads of the poor little mortals below^ while tb^ 
contaminations of the air which has been Ye«^\xe& wc* o\&^ ^ wj \sss^wt- 
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fectly removed. Day after day I am called upon to prescribe for the 
relief of ailments which have their origin in this source alone. 

No system of ventilation for a school-room should, in my judgment, 
be deemed satisfactory which is not constantly and insensibly changing 
the atmosphere of the entire apartment, and this can commonly be 
attained in no other way so well as by a tube conveying an ascending 
current of air to the summit of the building, with a proper ejecting 
orifice. Mere openings from the room to the external air are entirely 
inadequate. 

The benefits of correct ventilation are shown with great promptness 
in the deportment of the pupils, and the ease of government. Many 
and many a case of discipline, especially towards the close of the day, is 
due to the foul air of the school-room. With the brain oppressed, the 
stomach irritable, and the lungs in a state of excitement from the unnat- 
ural labor to which they are forced, it is almost impossible for children 
to preserve order, and they suffer often from that which is more their 
misfortune than their fault. And while the system is thus disturbed is 
the principal time when injury is received from the following cause : 

II. Seats. — The seats are of such construction and so small as to allow 
very little of freedom or ease in sitting. They keep the entire lower 
portion of the body in a cramped and constrained condition, very wea- 
rying to the muscle, and what is of vastly more moment, very injurious 
to the nervous system. I believe that this is one of the frequent sources 
of aggravation, and often one of the exciting causes of those forms of 
spinal irritation which are so lamentably prevalent among the younger 
mothers of our communities, and the older girls in our schools, and which 
can be traced even to those who are still in the lower classes. No phy- 
sician can see this dreadful source of nervous exhaustion manifesting 
itself in a girl just developing into maturity, without shuddering for the 
train of enfeebled health, and its accompanying bodily and mental suffer- 
ings, which are her certain inheritance. And believing, as I do, that a 
portion of this inheritance is justly to be charged upon evils of our 
schools, and that at the same time these evils can readily be removed, I 
desire most earnestly to raise my voice against them. 

III. Positions. — As though the seats were not of themselves bad enough, 
they are in some of the schools rendered much worse by the require- 
ments of the teachers. Of course, for the preservation of order it is 
necessary that the pupils should sit still. But it is not possible for any 
child to sit still any great length of time without inconvenience and 
suffering. No matter how easy the position, it must be changed, and 
changed frequently. To prevent confusion this must be done at the 
word of the teacher, and this of course involves constant thought and 
watchfulness on his or her part, in addition to the already multifarious 
cares. Still it is an attention to the pupil's comfort and health which 
should never be neglected ; and yet I know that it is neglected, for I see 
frequent cases of suffering from such neglect. Children of seven to ten 
years of age are compelled to sit with their arms folded behind the 
body — a bad position at the best — for a longer period than an adult 
could do the same without suffering. It is an evil to which the atten- 
tion of teachers should be called. 

IV. Excess of Studies. — Very great injury arises from this cause. Of 
course no absolute rule can be given, but in general it is safe to affirm that 
a greater length of mental application than five hours daily is unsafe for 
a child under the age of fourteen years. A pupil who, after the confine- 

ment of the school sessions, devotes one hour or two hours of the evening 
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to study, incurs the risk of so far exhausting the nerve force as to pre- 
vent its full recuperation in season for the labors of the following day, 
and of course, therefore, of serious and probably permanent injury to the 
health. 

It would give me great pleasure to present my views in relation to 
several additional points, but those which have been already mentioned 
seem to me of more immediate importance than any others, and the 
pressure of my daily duties compels me to leave the subject thus unfin- 
ished. 

With much respect, 

I am yours, truly, 

W. O. AYEES. 



In the construction of our School-houses we have unfortunately, in too 
many instances, copied the faults of the old States, and but seldom the 
many great improvements they have made in modern times. 

The State Superintendent of Eh ode Island even yet finds the same 
cause of complaint as the Superintendent of California. On this subject 
he remarks : 

" One great fault, in many of our school-houses, is that they are too 
small. They are not only deficient in length and breadth, but especially 
in height. As I entered many of them, they gave me the impression 
that the building committees had ascertained the exact number of schol- 
ars in the district — had computed into how narrow a space they could be 
stowed, and had them built accordingly. Parents should remember, that 
the crowding so many healthy, active lungs into such limited spaces, soon 
vitiates the air in spite of the best arranged ventilation. Circulation is 
disturbed, the cheeks become flushed, the hands and the feet are too hot 
or too cold, and restlessness and inattention are the inevitable results. 
Pale faces and withered forms every day tell us how sadly we neglect the 
physical comfort of our children. Narrow limits compel too compact an 
arrangement of the desks, so that the children cannot have that freedom 
of motion so essential to ease and comfort, during a half-day's confine- 
ment to a sitting posture." ******** 

*^£* ^^f ^&f ^1^ 

" The most of our school-houses are placed too near the public way, 
occasioning a constant annoyance, both to the teacher and the taught. 
When we consider how large a portion of the most impressible period 
of the lives of our children is passed within the walls of the school- 
house, and how closely their history and destiny are connected with 
early impressions, we can hardly be too solicitous that these places of 
their resort shall be so located, and so constructed, as to exert the most 
favorable influences upon their moral, intellectual, and social nature. 
The habits, tastes, and sentiments of the children, are, in a few years, 
to become the manners, the institutions, and the laws of a nation." * 

**^M ^^0 *^^ ^1^ ^^T *^^ *^^ 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

" I would have every school-house placed upon some dry and retired 
spot, where this is practicable, as it is in all our rural districts. Let it 
be properly elevated, of ample dimensions for the easy accommodation of 
the number designated to occupy it. Let taste and cuAtoxfe ^kw^Vwcvi^ 
all its external and internal arrangements, Ti^t W, •^ncfc«sH& *» $ja\&v«& ^- 
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pearance — the grounds spacious, well arranged, and neatly enclosed, and 
if the grateful shade of trees does not already fall upon the spot, do not 
fail to set them — of such kinds and in such a manner, as shall secure a 
rapid and permanent growth. The school-house should be the most 
attractive place in the district. Parents, Trustees, and School Commit- 
tees, have yet to learn what a mighty moral agency lies in the character 
and condition of the school-house." ******* 

^f* ^^* ^^* ^F* ^T* *^^ ^r* 

'i^ *Tr* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

" Besides, good school-houses invite, if they do not create, good Teach- 
ers. Every such Teacher knows that a miserable, tottering, filthy build- 
ing, with its gaping, uneven floor, broken and dirty ceiling, clattering 
windows, shrunken and unhinged doors, backless and shamefully dis- 
figured seats — is not the place to elevate the minds, the morals, or the 
manners of pupils, who are cruelly degraded by any such associations. 
I am glad to be able to say, that there are only a few such relics of by- 
gone days remaining, a disgrace to the district, the town, and the State. 
Miserable and contracted buildings, that had long ago outlived their 
usefulness, are fast yielding to substantial, ample, and often elegant 
structures. The people are becoming more and more alive to the im- 
portance of this change ; and attractiveness, both in location and structure, 
is beginning to secure a proper consideration. Bald buildings and sites, 
innocent of everything but rocks, ferns, and barberry bushes, are getting 
out of demand for educational purposes." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The Act of April twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty, empow- 
ered the State Board of Education to fix upon a uniform system of Text- 
books to be used in the Public Schools. 

The Board, after full consideration, determined to submit the whole 
subject to the Teachers and School Officers in Convention assembled, and 
thus to obtain the views of a large and influential body of experts. 

It was deemed that this was a compliment due to those who had prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject, and who were to be chiefly affected 
by the proposed change. 

The Board further resolved to adopt whatever books might be recom- 
mended by the Convention, unless special objections should be dis- 
covered. 

The Teachers were accordingly convened in San Francisco on the 
twenty-seventh of May last, when it was unexpectedly found that the 
law had been changed ten days before without the knowledge of the 
members of the Board, and, it is believed by the Superintendent, against 
the wishes of a large majority of those to be affected. 

The amended law simply authorized the Board to recommend the 
Text-books to be used in our Schools — a right which they possessed be- 
fore in common with every intelligent friend of education in the State. 

Teachers and Trustees could adopt the recommendations or not, just 
as it might suit their pleasure or convenience, and the crying evils of fre- 
quent changes of books, involving heavy expense to parents, and a reck- 
less disregard of uniformity, even in the same school, were thereby per- 
petuated. 

The subject was, however, submitted to the State Educational Conven- 
tion, composed, as before stated, of nearly three hundred and fifty dele- 
gates. Committees were appointed upon each branch of study usually 
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taught in the schools, with instructions to examine the numerous Text- 
books relating to those branches — to compare their merits, and report 
those which, in their opinion, should be found most valuable and best 
adapted for use in our schools. The various Committees occupied nearly 
a week in this examination, and finally reported, setting forth at length 
the reasons for their recommendations of each work. For want of time, 
the Convention failed to act upon these Keports, but finally appointed a 
State Committee, consisting of one from each county represented and 
six members at large, with instructions to consider the whole subject 
carefully, and report to 'the next Convention. 

The State Superintendent is satisfied that no mere recommendation 
either Of the Convention or the Board of Education will procure the 
adoption of a uniform system of Text-books in our schools. 

He is further satisfied that the restoration of the law repealed will 
meet the approval of a large majority of the Teachers and parents, who 
are the chief sufferers from the changes so constantly made. 

Such a law is not susceptible of abuse, and cannot be looked upon as 
arbitrary, when the great body of the Teachers themselves are per- 
mitted, in effect, to recommend the books to be prescribed by the Board 
of Education. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS. 

No system of instruction can be complete without some provision for 
the establishment of school libraries, and obtaining the necessary charts, 
maps, globes, blocks, and apparatus to illustrate the ideas sought to be 
communicated. It would be a waste of words to dwell upon the valua- 
ble uses of a well selected stock of books, open to all the children of a 
district. 

It is sufficient to say that laws have been passed in almost all of the 
most advanced Eastern States providing a means for procuring a good 
Common School library in every district, and the unanimous verdict of 
experience proclaims the wisdom of these laws. 

The plan most approved, and which the Superintendent would there- 
fore most earnestly recommend, is to offer a bounty of fifteen or twenty 
dollars from the State Treasury to every school district that will raise 
an equal amount, for the purchase of a school library and indispensable 
apparatus. When this system was first adopted in New York, in eight- 
een hundred and thirty-eight, the sum ot fifty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated for this purpose by the Legislature for three years. But a 
few thousands would enable us to make a promising beginning in Cali- 
fornia. 

AMENDMENTS TO SCHOOL LAW. 

Our present School Law works well. In soma minor details, however, 
an improvement could be made. 

'No provision is made for the distribution of the funds belonging to a 
district in case it is divided into two or more new districts after the 
thirty-first of October — the close of the School year. Difficulties and 
disputes constantly occur in consequence, greatly to the injury of the 
schools and much to the disgust of many zealous friends of education 
who conceive that they have been unjustly dealt with by the officers con- 
trolling the funds. 

It is important that this defect should be remedied at once, and it is 
therefore recommended that in case of the division o& ^. ^O&fcOs. \$\a&r^V 
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the funds to its credit shall be distributed among the new districts on the 
basis of the number of children between four and eighteen years of age 
residing in each, or in case a school is maintained in each of the new dis- 
tricts, on the basis of the average number of pupils daily attending each. 
This would at once remove all cause of dispute or complaint. 

COUNTY APPORTIONMENTS. 

Further legislation is needed upon another point, upon which difficul- 
ties often arise. The law does not fix the times when the County Super- 
intendent shall apportion the School moneys received, among the several 
districts. No district is entitled to the benefits of an apportionment, 
which failed to maintain a Public School for three months during the 
preceding School year, ending October thirty-first. 

The County Superintendent is bound by law to conform his appor- 
tionments to that of the State Superintendent last received ; from which 
has sometimes resulted this state of affairs : School District Number 
One neglected to maintain a School for three months during the year 
ending October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty. In conse- 
quence, it was not entitled to any share of the funds distributed during 
the year ending October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one ; 
but during that year it supported a School for the required period, and 
performed all the acts necessary to entitle it to the benefits of the appor- 
tionment made by the State Superintendent towards the close of the 
month of December, eighteen hundred and sixtv-one. In November, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, there was a considerable amount in the 
School Fund derived from county taxation. This was to be apportioned 
among the several districts by the County Superintendent. The ques- 
tion was whether District Number One should receive the benefit of this 
apportionment. 

As the only guide for the County Superintendent was the apportion- 
ment made by the State Superintendent in December, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, or in June, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, wmch was based 
on the same census returns, an<J as District Number One was excluded 
from that apportionment, it followed that it must be excluded from the 
benefits of the county funds distributed in November, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one. This is clearly unjust. 

To remedy the difficulty, it is recommended that County Superin- 
tendents be required to make their apportionments quarterly — on the first 
of February, first of May, first of August, and first of November of 
each year. 

By the first of February, they would receive the State apportionment 
made about the twenty-seventh of December preceding, and that appor- 
tionment would include all the districts that had complied with the law 
during the school year ending October thirty-first. 

SCHOOL LANDS. 

By the Act of April twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, a 
very important change was made in the management and disposition of 
the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of School lands. 

Up to the time of the passage of that Act, these lands had been recog- 
nized as the exclusive property of the inhabitants of the particular Town- 
ships in which they happened to lie. 

For various reasons many of the Townships — perhaps a majority in the 
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State — had no School lands, and in the Mining Districts they never conld 
have any, under the decision of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and the Secretary of the Interior. 

The old law provided a most complicated and unwieldy machinery for 
the sale of these lands, and under it but a few thousand acres were sold 
during the three years of its operation. 

The change that has been made, not only secures equal rights and 
privileges to all the schoolable children of the State, but has oeen the 
means of rapidly extending the sale of the lands. 

Under the system now in operation, the proceeds of the sales are paid 
into the General School Fund, instead of the Township Fund, and the 
interest thereof is semi-annually apportioned among the several School 
Districts of the State, on the basis of the number of children between 
four and eighteen years of age, residing therein. By this means, the 
children of those Townships which possess no School lands, receive their 
fair proportion of the fund donated to the State for the education of all. 

From the Surveyor-General, I learn that the following amounts of 
School lands have been sold under the several Acts of the Legislature : 

THE FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES. 

Prior to the passage of the Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
School Land Warrants were issued for two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and sixty acres. These lands were sold for 
two dollars per acre, payable in cash or Controller's Warrants. Under 
the Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, two hundred and sixty-one 
thousand one hundred and ninety-seven acres were sold. Total acres 
sold, four hundred and ninety-eight thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
seven ; leaving unsold, one thousand and forty-three acres. The two 
hundred and sixty-one thousand one hundred and ninety-seven acres dis- 
posed of under the Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, were sold 
for one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 

Payments have been received for about two hundred and fifty-three 
thousand acres only. The law permits the purchaser to pay twenty per 
cent, of the principal in cash, and one year's interest upon the remain- 
der, in advance, at the rate of ten per cent, per annum. When paid up, 
the proceeds are invested in State Bonds, bearing but seven per cent, 
interest per annum. The School Fund gains, therefore, three per cent, 
per annum upon the amount for which credit is allowed. 

Of the Seminary or University Lands, thirty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-six acres have been sold, leaving six thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty-four acres to be disposed of. 

• 

SIXTEENTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH SECTIONS. 

Within eight months after the passage of the Act of April twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, locations to the amount of 
ninety-five thousand five hundred and fifty-eight acres of the Sixteenth 
and Thirty-sixth Section grant were approved by the Surveyor-General, 
and on the twenty-fourth of December last applications were pending 
for sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and five acres more, making a total 
of one hundred and sixty-five thousand four hundred and sixty-three 
acres sold or about to be sold. 
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The first instalment, including twenty per cent, of the principal, and 
ten per cent, interest upon the remainder, has been paid upon nearly the 
whole amount actually sold. 

Section eight of the Act providing for the sale of the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections declares that " all moneys heretofore derived, as 
principal, for the sale of the lands herein designated, and sold under the 
Act for the sale of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, approved 
April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, shall be paid by the 
counties in which such lands have been sold, into the State School Fund ; 
and if not so paid, such counties shall have a sum deducted from the pro 
rata they would be entitled to under this Act, equal to the amount re- 
tained by them. ,, In several of the counties a number of school sections 
have been sold under the Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, and the proceeds have been paid into the County Treasu- 
ries. The Superintendent has no means of ascertaining, officially, in 
what counties such lands have been disposed of, how many acres have 
been sold, or to what sum the proceeds amount. Nor can he determine 
whether these counties have paid the proceeds into the State School Fund 
or not. It is impossible for him, therefore, " to deduct from the pro rata 
such a county would be entitled to, a sum equal to the amount retained 
by it." There is no means of ascertaining this amount. But if there 
were, another difficulty would arise. The proceeds of the sale of the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections belong exclusively, under the Act of 
April twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, to the inhabitants 
of the township in which they happen to lie, not to the inhabitants of 
the county at large. 

Even in the same county, certain townships possess school sections, 
while others have not an acre of land. 

The State Superintendent, under existing laws, apportions the School 
Fund among the several districts of the State, not among the counties. 
Certain districts, and in many instances, only fragments of districts, 
included within the bounds of favored townships, receive the benefits of 
the fund derived from the sale of the townships' lands, while others 
are excluded from those benefits. 

It would be manifestly unjust to deduct any sum from a county's pro 
rata, when such deduction would operate equally to the injury of the 
favored and the excluded districts. 

To remedy the difficulty, the law should be so amended as to require 
the Trustees to report what amount of funds their district received from 
the Township School Fund, and to empower the State Superintendent to 
deduct an equivalent amount from the district's pro rata. 

As heretofore stated, the Secretary of the Interior has decided that 
the State has no right to School sections in the mineral districts. The 
effect of this is to deprive us of nearly two million acres of land. 

It is therefore urgently recommended that application be made to 
Congress to repair the injustice done us, by permitting the State to 
select other lands in lieu of those of which we have been deprived in 
the mining regions. 

If this permission is granted, California will have the means of cre- 
ating a magnificent School Fund, ample, in a few years, to make all our 
Schools in fact, as well as in name, Free Schools. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY AND MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

For several years the State Superintendent has urgently recommended 
the organization of the State University provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, on the basis of a Military Institute, similar to West Point. 

The arguments in support of this recommendation have been fre- 
quently set forth in the Superintendent's previous annual reports, to 
which he would respectfully refer. 

Should the Legislature see fit to adopt the Superintendent's views, he 
will be happy to furnish such details as his experience and study enable 
him to offer. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

AKDKEW J. MOULDEK, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Department op Instruction, \ 
January 4th, 1862. j 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 

John W. Shore Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your department, I have to re- 
port as follows : 

School Lands. — Number of sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections surveyed 
in the county, one hundred and eighty. 

School Sections settled on be/ore Survey. — Section thirty-six, in Township 
two south, of Eange Fourteen west, of San Bernardino meridian. 

School Sections settled on after Survey. — None known. 

School Sections Covered by Mexican Grants. — One hundred and sixty — so 
estimated. 

Probable Number of Additional School Sections to which County would be 
entitled if United States Survey were completed. — Twenty; most of which 
will be good for stock and grain. 

Number of School-houses in County. — Eight ; two brick, three frame, three 
adobe. The two of brick, forty by forty, two storied, eight feet high, 
each having two School-rooms and two recitation rooms and two clothes 
rooms; well built, but not well planned; indifferently well ventilated, 
only by windows and doors ; well lighted, warmed by stoves, furniture 
well adapted and of medium quality. 

These two School-houses are in the city of Los Angeles — one at one 
extreme and the other at the other. It would have been better, most 
decidedly, if but one had been built, and that in the centre of the city, 
convenient to all, and adapted to a more perfect gradation of the Schools. 

There has, however, been very considerable improvement in the Schools 
within the two years last past. They have been graded as perfectly as 
the position of the School-houses would permit. 

The Schools are as follows : Two Primary, one Intermediate, and one 
Grammar. Until, perhaps, the middle of last year, elective affinity was 
the only rule of grade and place. Since then, however, the Board of 
Education have taKen the reins and changed the current of affairs. The 
Schools promise well for the materials in them. 

One School-house, pine frame, old Mission, eighteen by twenty-six by 
ten ; one room full size of the house ; cheaply built, roughly furnished, 
well lighted and ventilated. Eough and cheap, however, as it is, it is 
much better than none, and has cost the District, and especially Mr. Tib- 
bits (one of the Trustees,) great effort and sacrifice. Built within a few 
months. 

One at El Monte, frame, forty by twenty-eight by twelve feet. Built 
in partnership with the " Sons of Temperance," who occupy the second 
story as a hall. Well but cheaply built, and cheaply furnished ; furniture 
not very well adapted. Built within a few months, at very great sacrifice 
to the people, who are, many of them, living on lands not their own. 
The whole house is in one room, like a hall with its principal door in the 
side, at the centre, facing the street. 

One at Los Cuervos, frame. 

One at San Gabriel, adobe. Eoughly built and poorly furnished. 

One at Los Nietos, adobe, now in course of erection, twenty-eight by 
twenty-two by nine feet. 

One at Anaheim, Santa Ana District, adobe — the best of all the adobes ; 
*vel] built, with a view both to convenience and appearance. It is twenty- 
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RE FO RT S 



FROM 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



AMADOK COUNTY. 

Samuel Page Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your department, I have to 
report, as follows : 

School Lands. — I have no knowledge of any Public School Lands within 
our border. 

School-houses. — During the past year we are enabled to record the 
organization of four new Districts, and the erection of five new School- 
houses, which increase our number to twenty-two. The most of our 
School-houses are good, being new — but are not finished and furnished 
suitably. They will be completed, however, as soon as time and means 
will permit. 

Attendance at School. — The average attendance shows only a little over 
one fourth of the whole number between the ages of four and eighteen ; 
about one half are enrolled, yet it exceeds the average of the State for 
last year. If our citizens were fully aware of the great responsibility 
resting on them, of educating the rising generation, this great evil would 
be remedied in part. 

Grade of Schools. — We have one mixed, five Grammar, five Interme- 
diate, and twelve Primary. Jackson and lone Yalley Districts, each 
have sustained two Schools the most of the year. In Yolcano District 
there has been but one Public School as yet, although two are much 
needed, as there are too many scholars for one. The Trustees informed 
me that they will establish two Schools as soon as public funds are suffi- 
cient. A private School has been sustained a good share of the year in 
this District. Other Public Schools than those uamad. to \*a\» ^r^Al 
grading. 
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Teachers 7 Age and Experience. — Age of males, from eighteen to forty- 
five ; females, seventeen and upwards ; average, about twenty -nine. 
Average time of experience in School teaching, four and one sixth years. 
Males, from three months to twenty years ; females, five months to 
eight years. 

Capacity. — We have eight of the first class, ten of the second, and the 
rest of the third. Those now employed are taking a lively interest in 
their vocation. We believe they have received a new impulse since their 
attendance at the State Teachers' Institute and Convention, as near half 
of our number were in attendance. Allow us to remark here, that we 
have a few Teachers who are practical Instructors and Educators, second 
to none. 

Examinations. — We have attended but one good examination' this year, 
which was at the close of the School in Puckerville District. In the 
forenoon, lessons were reviewed ; in the afternoon, interesting and well- 
selected dialogues, declamation, and composition, suited to the capacity 
of the children. 

Nearly every patron of the School was present, and evinced much 
interest in the exercises. Such examinations we would like to see in 
every School of the county. Then a new era would dawn upon us in 
the cause of education. 

In most of the districts, parents have neglected to visit the Schools. 

Length of Term. — Schools have been sustained in the various Dis- 
tricts, from three to nine months. Too many have been of the three 
months term only ; average, about five and one half months. To increase 
duration of term, impose a county tax for Schools, at the maximum rate 
allowed by law ; it would increase our fund nearly one hundred per cent. 

Finances of our Schools. — From the State we have received the sum of 
two thousand four hundred and seventy-six dollars and thirty cents ; 
from the county, three thousand one hundred and seventy-nine dollars 
and nineteen cents; from rate-bills, 'five thousand and thirty-nine dollars 
and ninety-one cents. This nearly equals the State and county funds 
combined. 

Total receipts for School purposes, ten thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five dollars and forty cents. 

How to Improve Finances. — Legalize the rate bill — collect it as much as 
possible in advance. Yigilance of our officials in apprehending those that 
infringe on the Sunday law. Appropriation by Congress of unoccupied 
lands of the State, to make up the deficiency which occurs in our regular 
quota of School Lands on account of being mineral lands. 

Mow Trustees Perform their Duties. — Some cheerfully ; others know very 
little about School affairs, if we were to judge from their acts. 

Improvements Needed. — We agree with the " State Institute and Con- 
vention," that the School Law should be so amended as to authorize 
the County Superintendent to examine and grant certificates of qualifica- 
tions to Teachers ; such certificates to hold good only until the first regu- 
lar meeting thereafter, of the Board of Examiners, in the county where 
such certificate was given. Also, a law to compensate the Board of Ex- 
aminers for their services. We have found it difficult to convene a full 
and efficient Board, such as the law requires, on account of the unwil- 
lingness of some Teachers to incur the necessary expense of travelling 
some ten or fifteen miles', to meet for the performance of their duties. 

Also, we recommend, in case a District is subdivided, in the interval 

between one apportionment and another, that the funds to its credit be 

distributed among the new Districts, in proportion to the number of 
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children, between four and eighteen years of age, residing in each. Also, 
a law should be re-enacted to establish a regular system of text books in 
our Common Schools, in which should be included a Dictionary and a 
book on morals — of the latter, we know of none better than the Bible. 
" To neglect the moral powers in Education, is to educate not quite half the man." 

We found, while visiting the Schools throughout the county, that in 
the majority of them too little attention was paid to the elementary 
branches, object teaching, order, and politeness. 

Ill constructed seats, of a few School-houses, need removing, and others 
more suitable should take their places. A greater interest is being mani- 
fested in our Public Schools by patrons and Teachers. We hope to see 
improvement on the present year. 

General Remarks. — An attontive observer cannot fail to see that the 
means which are brought to bear upon the educational interests of the 
State are securing an improved condition and a constant progress to 
our Schools. Some of these means have been brought to bear in our 
legislation, such as a law consolidating the School Fund; a law ap- 
propriating funds to establish a State Teach era' Institute, and a law 
creating a County Board of Examiners of Teachers. From these we 
have immediate benefit. The State Teachers' Institute has been estab- 
lished, under the supervision of the State Superintendent, with gratifyin 
success. The County Board of Examiners, created by law, cannot fai 
to raise the standard of our Teachers. These will prove invaluable aux- 
iliaries to our system. We are in need of more of the right kind of 
laborers — those who have devoted their time and energies to instructing. 
It is in education as in husbandry and the mechanical arts — the best 
workman is the cheapest. Whatever is worthy of being done should be 
well done. To be eminently successful, a Teacher of youth should not 
only have the requisite knowledge, united with high moral qualities, but 
should also possess an enthusiastic devotion to his profession. Let those 
who teach the rising generation feel that their calling is one worthy of all 
their powers and acquirements, and our Schools would be of a higher 
order than at present. Parents should also feel deeply the educational 
interest of their children — not only feel, but manifest it. Parental co- 
operation is a fundamental element in our Schools, which is under- 
estimated. Parents should not, in speaking of School or Teacher, allow a 
single expression of a disrespectful nature to fall from their lips in 
presence of their children — for it engenders a spirit of insubordination 
and rebellion, which, if it does not show itself in the School-room, will 
beneath the parental roof; thereby verifying the old maxim : " Curses, 
like chickens, come home to roost." 

Our children and youth will be educated some way, and we must pay 
for it, and it will be found much cheaper to pay in the form of a School 
Tax, for educating them intellectually and morally in our Schools, than 
to permit them to be educated in idleness, by running wild, as it were, 
in our streets, stores, and saloons, and then have to pay for it in the form 
of a tax to support paupers, prisoners and jails. 

It has been well said of our Common Schools : " These are our standing 
army, the grand palladium of our liberties." With how much earnest- 
ness and zeal should we labor to complete and embellish that noble fabric, 
which was founded early in the seventeenth century, by our pilgrim 
fathers, the basis of which was Universal Education. 

SAMUEL PAG^, 
Sup't of Public School oi KmsAsrc ^^1 • 
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BUTTE COUNTY. 
J. B. Thomas Superintendent. 

Non-Attendance. — The chief cause of non-attendance appears to be a 
want of interest on the part of parents in the education of their chil- 
dren. They but seldom visit the Schools. Teachers' reports have come 
to me without the visit of a single individual being recorded. 

I visited all the Districts in the county, except one, during the month 
of October, and spent a half day with each School in session, and I was 
particular in hearing all the branches studied. 

Apparatus and libraries are great auxiliaries to the Schools, and should 
be furnished by all means. They cost but little, and a small contribution 
from each family in the District would furnish them ; the black-board is 
indispensable in the School-room, and yet, I find many of our School- 
houses without it. 

Trustees. — Trustees have grossly neglected their duties in several instan- 
ces in this county. Two Districts have made no report this year, although 
frequently reminded by the County Superintendent. Out of twenty- 
three reports from Trustees, only ten have been signed by the whole 
Board — in some instances there was but one signature. 

Organized Schools. — We have in this county twenty-seven organized 
Schools, of which number three have failed to report, and if they lose 
their portion of the School Fund for the next twelve months, it will be 
the fault of the Trustees, for which there is no remedy. 

Number of Children, Census Taking, etc, — I find from the census returns, 
there are fifteen hundred and seventy-three children between the ages of 
four and eighteen years in this county — an increase of one hundred and 
forty-three over last year. Last year it cost Butte County seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars to pay Marshals for taking the Census. 
This year I urged upon the Trustees the necessity of saving that amount, 
by taking the Census themselves, and found it met with general favor. 

Finances. — The ten cent tax has been levied in this county, but is en- 
tirely inadequate for the support of our Public Schools. The amount of 
money received from the county, from November first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, to November first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, was four 
thousand one hundred and forty-six dollars and twenty-seven cents; 
amount received from State, one thousand nine hundred and eighty-one 
dollars and fifty cents ; amount raised by rate-bills and private subscrip- 
tion, two thousand seven hundred and thirteen dollars and fifty-nine 
cents. 

Examinations, etc. — We have had four regular examinations of Teachers, 
and have granted twenty-seven certificates, and rejected ten. Our Board 
has adopted a high grade of qualification, and expects applicants to 
come up to it, or be rejected. We have only three first class Teachers 
in the county — the others come under the second class. Our Schools 
are not graded ; the reason is — such a diversity of text books in at least 
one half of our Schools. I have found in some as many different au- 
thors as there are pupils, rendering it impossible for Teachers to classify 
them. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

J. B. THOMAS, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Butte County. 
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CALAVEEAS COUNTY. 

Kobert Thompson Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your department, I have to re- 
port as follows : 

School Lands. — See former reports — no change. 

School-houses. — See report. The only change is the completion of one 
in the course of erection' last year at Murphy's. It is, all things consid- 
ered, the hest in the county, and is very finely situated. It cost, as you 
will see by the report, four thousand dollars. • 

Attendance at School. — Although the daily attendance is not as high, in 
proportion to the whole number connected with Schools in Calaveras 
County, as we desire, yet parents are realizing more fully the necessity 
of keeping their children constantly in school ; and by comparing the 
reports for the last few years, we can see that improvement has marked 
our progress in this particular. 

The migratory character of our people must, as long as it remains, make 
our Schools appear unfavorable to any unacquainted with our circum- 
stances. Families removing from one District to another, will have their 
children in two or three different Schools during the year, which increases 
the total number of scholars attending School, without increasing the 
daily average, although they may attend the entire term. They are regis- 
tered as connected with the School if they attend but one day, and are 
counted in each School they may attend ; hence, the real difference be- 
tween the whole number attending School and the daily average, is not 
as large as it appears in our reports. 

The best plan within my knowledge for improving the Schools in this 
respect, is for the County Superintendent and Teachers to urge con- 
stantly upon the children and parents the great necessity of regularity 
in attendance at School, and not cease to urge it until the evil is re- 
moved. 

Whether Graded, or not. — Two of our Districts have graded their Schools, 
and two others are making arrangements for that purpose, so that within 
the coming year we shall have four graded Schools in Calaveras. There 
will be no necessity of grading any of the remaining for several years to 
come. 
* Capacity of Teachers. — It gives me much pleasure to be able to report 
improvement in the capacity of our Teachers. In this respect, our 
Schools have been so improved from year to year, that I am now able to 
say that our Teachers rank well, and many of them are excellent. They 
are not only good Teachers, but generally take a lively interest in edu- 
cational matters. They seem desirous of understanding all the modern 
improvements, and are generally becoming masters of their profession. 



Teachers, First Class... 
Teachers, Second Class. 

Total 



8 
8 



16 
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Examinations and Exhibitions. — There have been no exhibitions during 
the past- year. The teachers generally agree that they are injurious to 
the progress of study in Schools where the preparation for them is made 
in term time, and as the vacations have generally been short, they have, I 
think, wisely omitted them altogether. The Teachers generally have 
examinations either every term or once during the year, when the 
parents and friends of education assemble for the purpose of witnessing 
the progress the scholars may have made in their studies. We consider 
these examinations of great use to the Schools, both in their effects on 
the scholars and the teachers, and hence encourage them as much as 
possible. 

Visits of Parents. — I think there is no great change in the frequency of 
parents visiting the Schools. They visit them generally on examinations, 
but not often at other times. Mothers find it difficult, when they have 
the cares of a family, to find much time for visiting Schools or any other 
place, and this is one reason why they do not visit our Schools more fre- 
quently. They have their own work to dp generally, and are too much 
fatigued, even if they have the time occasionally, to visit Schools. 

Number of Months each School has been kept Open. — Our Schools have kept 
open, on an average, a little longer than last year. In fact they have 
improved every year in the duration of their sessions. The Schools now 
average six and three fifths months each, for the year. This, consider- 
ing the number of small Districts in the county, is very encouraging, and 
shows that in a very few years the most of our Schools will be annual 
Schools. 

Finances of the Schools. — The means for the support of our Schools 
during the last School year, have been raised, about one half from rate- 
bills, one quarter from county taxes, and one quarter from the State 
Fund. We have had only a tax of ten cents on the one hundred dollars 
in our county as yet. This has been owing to the large debt with which 
the county has been and in fact is still burthened. I have encourage- 
ment from the Supervisors that they will raise the School tax as soon as 
they possibly can feel justified in so doing. 

The Trustees in the smaller Districts have resorted to various expe- 
dients to raise enough to keep their Schools in session, and have gener- 
ally succeeded well. There is a very liberal feeling manifested in our 
county in favor of Schools, and in several instances men without families 
have paid from one to three dollars per month toward sustaining a 
School in their District. 

When we can have a tax levied of twenty-five cents on the hundred 
dollars, we can have more than one half of the Schools in Calaveras 
County annual Schools. I think this can be done within the next two 
years. The rate-bills would then be so small that no one would particu- 
larly feel them, and our Schools would be easily sustained. 

How Trustees Perform their Duties. — I am happy to be able to say that 
the School Trustees of Calaveras County perform their duties well. 
With very few exceptions they are prompt and do their duty cheerfully. 
They understand better than formerly what their duties are, and take a 

fride in having the Schools under their care of the proper character, 
am sorry to say that I am compelled to make an exception of one Dis- 
trict, from which I have no report from the Trustees. This is the second 
time that that District has lost its share of the Public School Fund by 
the neglect of its Trustees. 

Improvements Needed. — In my last report to you I referred at length to 
the thirty-first flection of our School Law. I still consider that that sec- 
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tion is doing our Schools a very great injury every year it remains on 
our statutes. Why should it not be amended ? Can any one give one 
good reason ? If so, I would like to hear it. It is next to impossible to 
comply with it, and if complied with it would injure the Schools much 
more than it does now. It is an incubus, and if followed would cripple 
our Schools continually. I have advised our Trustees to entirely disre- 
gard it, and notwithstanding its obvious meaning, to go directly opposite 
to the directions of that section. It is a clog continually being thrown 
in front of the wheels on which the Schools move, over which the Trus- 
tees must be continually at work or all is at a stand-still. If it gives 
some no trouble, it is because they do not take any notice of it and pass 
it by as though it was not in the School Law. JSTo set of Trustees can 
follow it without being continually embarrassed by it. The Trustees of 
Calaveras disregard it, and estimate and generally collect rates monthly 
in advance, but then those who desire to escape the rates and find fault, 
and there always will be some, complain that the Trustees are not pro- 
ceeding according to the law. We might as well undertake to keep up 
the Postoffice department on the credit system as our Public Schools, and 
why not change the law so it will be the duty of Trustees to estimate 
and collect the monthly rates in advance ? The law should conform to 
the course which the Trustees are almost compelled to take in the 
matter. 

I trust that that very obnoxious thirty-first section will not be able to 
sustain life through the coming session of our Legislature, unless a great 
and radical reformation takes place in it. My views on that section are 
more fully set forth in my last report. 

Number of Private Schools. — There is but one Private School at present 
in the county, and that is rather a help to the Public School than other- 
wise, from the fact that it serves the purposes of a primary department. 
Where Public Schools are well managed, Private Schools cannot exist, 
except under peculiar circumstances. 

General Remarks upon Education. — In entering upon a field as vast as 
the subject of Education opens to us, one may very readily be somewhat 
at a loss to know what direction to take, or upon what subjects to speak. 
I find myself in that position at the present time. 

I am desirous of speaking of that which may be of some practical use, 
and in some way contribute to the cause of Education. 

The first question that presents itself is our present School Law 
where it relates to the examination of Teachers. I noticed considerable 
complaint in the reports of County Superintendents, made last year, in 
regard to inconveniences arising from that law, and a mention of the 
troubles of getting Teachers to act on the Board of Examination. 

The troubles complained of are the very reasons I have for liking the 
law, and the more the inconveniences, the more valuable I consider it. 
This at first may appear somewhat strange, but when you understand 
my reasons, I am satisfied that we shall not disagree. 

I had been watching for some such inconveniences, and was truly 
pleased when they came by the amendments of the School Law in the 
winter of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine and sixty. From the time I 
was first elected County Superintendent, to that time, I had been trying 
to establish a County Teachers' Association, but never got enough en- 
couragement to warrant me in calling one, for I considered that to try 
and fail, would be worse than not having any. But as soon as I saw the 
change in the School Law, requiring Teachers to be examined Vy<j ^ t&^&x^ 
of Examination, I determined to use it fox a &o\\fc\e> y ^ ^* ^>&Nwt<&- 
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this subject. The abuse of School exhibitions, by too great frequency 
and the too theatrical nature of some of them, has brought them into 
disrepute with a large and respectable class, who, regarding solely the 
evils arising out of the misuse of what is good in itself, fall into the folly 
of condemning the whole thing, forgetting for the moment that we may 
make a wrong use of the greatest good. In such a case we ought to 
apply ourselves rather to the correction of misuses than to the indiscrimi- 
nate censure of that which, if rightly used, may be of the highest utility. 
But while I would by no means discountenance exhibitions entirely, as 
tending, by the drill and practice they ensure, to the cultivation of elocu- 
tion in all its branches, as well as to the improvement of voice, memory, 
manners, and the like, and as having the effect to relieve the tedium of 
studies and the monotony of School life, to make School more interest- 
ing to the youthful pupil, and furnish a motive to exertion — I w r ould yet 
discourage their too frequent recurrence, as a great evil, by taking up 
too much time, by giving parents too much trouble and expense, by 
infringing too often the established routine of study, and as having a 
demoralizing tendency on School discipline. I think once a year about 
often enough, and then no pains should be spared to turn it to the best 
account for all concerned ; not by attempting too much, but by judicious 
selections and perfecting all in their several parts, and, if possible, by 

fiving every one something to do. Every thing low should forever be 
arred by good sense and decency. Wit, humor, and the like, as well as 
music, should be interspersed through the programme, or the interest of 
an exhibition, in the case of youthful performers at least, will not be 
easily sustained. Above all, should every part be adapted to the capacity 
of the speaker. I would recommend rhetorical exercises once a week in 
all Schools. 

Lectures. — In addition to the usual juvenile addresses on occasions 
of School visits, the Superintendent, last winter, planned a round of 
Educational Lectures to parents and people generally in the rural dis- 
tricts. Owing to indifference, short memories, and other causes, the plan 
was only imperfectly carried into effect. There was a fair attendance, 
at best, in some few Districts, in others less; and in one case, on a lovely 
Sabbath afternoon, nobody was there except the complacent, not much 
disappointed lecturer. Perhaps a more excellent way would be, not to 
rely upon previous notice, but when visiting a School, to notify a lecture, 
through the children, and call the people out the same or the following 
night, without giving time " to forget all about it." 

Educational Convention. — The annual County Educational Convention 
was holden, principally, on the twenty-second of February, commenc- 
ing, however, the night previous, and ending the next. The following 
is a synopsis of the exercises : 

Thursday night, February twenty-first — Lecture on the Seven Won- 
ders of the World, by the Superintendent. 

Friday, two o'clock, p. m. — Lecture by H. M.Willis, Esq.; Subject: 
Washington. 

At night — 1. Essay by William S. Clark, Teacher, on School Educa- 
tion. 

2. Address by the Superintendent, on Free Schools and School Taxa- 
tion. 

3. Essay by Miss E. A. Pearson, Teacher; Subject: Intellectual De- 
velopment. 

^Saturday night, twenty-third — An animated discussion of the " Woman 
question/' as to her equality in education mt\i man. Question decided 
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by the Judges according to weight of argument (?) in the negative, a 
minority dissenting. 

The exercises of the Convention were interspersed with very pleasant 
and enlivening music, vocal and instrumental, by Miss Pearson and the 
young ladies of her School. Attendance good throughout, and an inter- 
est awakened and sustained to the last. 

FINANCES. 



Eeceived from State 

Received from County Taxes 



$1,322 58 
321 63 



This last beautiful little sum, though so trifling, has been no little help 
in keeping up School-house repairs and improvements, or in paying rent ; 
but ten times the amount would not more than suffice to make the 
School-houses creditable abodes for Science. The State money is, of 
course, entirely devoted to the payment of Teachers, and in some Dis- 
tricts, a portion or all the county money; in which cases the School- 
house is presumed to be good enough without fixing, or else not worth 
fixing ; probably the latter. The small amount received from the State 
is almost an aggravation, but after all, better than none. 

One or two Districts, by the closest economy, have managed to keep a 
little money ahead, but generally it is appropriated in advance. 

In Salvador District a School was maintained seven months, indepen- 
dent of rate-bills or contributions, except for the Teacher's board. 

In San Timoteo the Master taught four months for the State and 
County Funds, more or less, finding himself and School-house. 

In all other cases, rate-bills or subscriptions, precarious and distrust- 
ful, were resorted to for part payment of Teachers' salaries. Mill 
Mission and Warm Spring had money unappropriated at the close of the 
year. In such cases it is held by some that such surplus money cannot 
be used for Schools the following year. As anomalous and unreasonable 
as this may seem, it is yet a necessary inference from the language of 
the law, section seven, Appendix to Commentaries'; though this, doubt- 
less, was not the intention of the framer. 

How to improve the Finances and increase the Duration of the Schools. — The 
only local remedy I can suggest for the low state of the finances and the 
shortness of School term, and that — somewhat uncertain and objec- 
tionable with some — is a resort to District taxation. Only in a single 
instance has it ever been applied in this county, and then it succeeded to 
a charm, although it raised some clamor at first. In that case, the 
Teacher, who was the Collector, told me he collected every dollar with- 
out a levy. But the uncertainty of the result of the vote, to begin 
with, the heavy expense of advertising in the county paper, added to 
that of assessing and collecting, if success ensue, are obstacles quite suffi- 
cient to deter even the most resolute of the Trustees from the under- 
taking. Were it discretionary with them to post written notices, which 
would be more effective than advertising, some of them, doubtless, would 
" go in " for a four months School at once, and then try the tax ; in 
which case they would receive all " aid and comfort " from this Depart- 
ment. But the law seems to be imperative. I would recommend a 
slight modification of it in this particular. Other and higher xe&*8s®sss*> 
for the promotion of these great objects, I \earcs to Wis> "^orowfc^aak^^ 
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How Trustees Perform their Duties. — Trustees are so cramped for 
means, and have so many to please, upon whom they are dependent for 
a large share of the Teacher's pay, while, nevertheless, they are ex- 
pected to have a School in full blast all the year round — that their situa- 
tion is truly unenviable. The fact is, too much is expected, by many, of 
the public money. I have sometimes thought it were best to have none 
than so little, so that the people might have to rely wholly upon their 
own resources. Some would seem to recognize, in a few small cents of 
jmblic money , the magic power that should educate a generation ; and oft 
as they discover their mistake, as oft they must, they are ready to sus- 
pect " something wrong," and u wonder what becomes of the money." 

There is a class of persons too, who claim the right of sending their 
children to School free, just long enough to use up their particular share 
of the School Fund, and no longer, then draw out and pay nothing. 
This right is sometimes very erroneously, as I conceive, conceded by 
Trustees. The legitimate effect of this principle, if allowed to obtain, 
would be totally to demoralize the system, disorganize the Schools, and 
ruin the cause of Public Education. The case stands briefly thus : the 
Trustees have a little School money ; to eke this out so as to make it of 
any avail, even to the legal term of " three months," in many cases, 
they must levy a contribution in some way on all who send, except those 
whose indigence shall entitle them to exemption. This they may do by 
rate-bill, subscription, or the payment of a monthly or quarterly rate, as 
they may deem most effectual. This, from the very necessity of their 
position, is implied as part of their powers and duties, or their office, the 
School Law, the public fund, are all a farce. Let the contrary view pre- 
vail, and disaster and ruin overwhelm all. 

Another obstacle, seriously impeding the operations of some of the 
Trustees, has been the difficulty of obtaining suitable Teachers. This 
is the principal reason why no School was kept in Mission District. In 
fact, since the constitution of the Board of Examination, there has been 
an actual scarcity of Teachers — not enough, all told, to supply all the 
Schools at once. Certificates have been refused to some, others have 
not appeared before the Board, and some whose certificates have expired 
have not been re-examined. But present convenience, and even profit, 
must often be waived for the sake of a greater advantage in the future. 
It is an evil that will work itself out in time, if the present system be 
adhered to. So we will " wait a little longer," and still live in hopes. 

Could a permanent system of Free Schools be inaugurated, so that 
Trustees and Teachers could pursue an independent course in the line 
of right and duty, and not be hung to the caprice of " Tom, Dick and 
Harry " for a dollar or two, the Schools would be much more efficient, 
and soon become a power in this land. 

On the whole, I do not see that the Trustees generally, hampered and 
straitened as they were, could have done much better in maintaining 
Schools. In one or two cases, though, I might justly complain of a 
hasty and injudicious use of the money, but I will not make invidious 
exceptions here. Yet, there is one particular in which they are nearly 
all at fault, «and that is in failing to keep the records so much needed as 
data for their annual reports, and for their own guidance in their finan- 
cial operations. Hence it often happens that their reports are errone- 
ous and have to be corrected, unless they apply to the Superintendent 
for help in the first instance. Of the late Trustees' reports, but one was 
correct, without aid from this office. The honorable exception was Mount 
Vernon District This state of things was owing much to a change of 
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Trustees in the middle of the School year. Hereby it must be seen to 
be of some importance that the Trustees should be elected in November 
instead of April. I have also known Trustees so obtuse as to suppose 
they had only to report for what time they had been in office. 

Improvements Needed. — In addition to the changes in the School Law, 
incidentally recommended in the body of this report, I would suggest : 

First — That a uniform system of School supervision by County Su- 
perintendents, elected as such, would be more efficient and symmetrical, 
than one encumbered with ugly exceptions and " provideds;" for a Super- 
intendent, elected and paid as such, would naturally feel more responsi- 
bility, and engage in this work much more heartily than an u ex-officio," 
aside from the probability of his being a person better adapted to it by 
disposition and education. In most counties, too, the County Clerk is, 
ex-officio, almost everything, and requires a year's experience, or more, 
to become familiar with all his other duties, which must incapacitate him, 
to some extent, for the proper discharge of the high and responsible 
duties of Superintendent. The late law, making the Clerk of this county 
Superintendent, is generally regarded here as a retrograde movement, 
and as such, condemned. What the object of this change was I cannot 
divine. Perhaps it was thought that this service being virtually gra- 
tuitous, the County Clerk could better afford it than any one else. But, 
if so, this was a misapprehension, for the office of Clerk does not pay too 
well of itself. 

Second — That in those counties where the County Clerk is, neverthe- 
less, County Superintendent, the Trustees should not draw their warrants 
directly on the County Treasurer, but only by means of the Superin- 
tendent, as in other counties, for these reasons : 

1. In a great majority of cases, doubtless, however energetic they 
may be, Trustees, not being particularly men of letters, do not keep a 
strict account of their finances, and leaving the whole matter to the 
Treasurer, they would be liable to loss, unawares, by mistake or other- 
wise, which cannot happen where there is an arbiter between the two 
parties, upon whose order alone the money can be drawn, and whose 
books must at all times show the Treasurer's debit to each District in 
the county. This argument acquires a double force, when we reflect that 
the Board of Trustees are subject to frequent fluctuations by removal, 
resignation, etc., and to an entire change once a year. 

2. Some of the items of the Trustees' annual reports, obtainable only 
from the County Superintendent, may be entirely wanting, or have to be 
guessed at, in case the Trustees draw on the Treasurer direct. 

3. They may draw warrants in favor of persons not holding certifi- 
cates, and the Treasurer not know any better, which could not happen 
with the Superintendent, as he must know who have and who have not 
licenses. 

4. While incurring money responsibility, they are not required to give 
security. Of course, if the County Clerk draws the money, his bond 
should cover it. 

But I forbear. 

The change in constituting the Board of Examination, in certain cases, 
I commend. Better still to make the Board permanent, that its action 
may be uniform. The change forestalling the operation of a rule to 
establish a uniformity of text-books, I regard as unfortunate. The pros- 
pect of a reformation was hailed with joy ; but, lo ! how disappointed are 
the hopes of many a toiling, struggling one, harassed and ^wev^l Vj ^ 
confusion of books, out of which he can onYy \m&£ \rox\Ks\ orc&s* *&\«&fc». 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 

John W. Shore Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your department, I have to re- 
port as follows : 

School Lands. — Number of sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections surveyed 
in the county, one hundred and eighty. 

School Sections settled on before Survey. — Section thirty-six, in Township 
two south, of Eange Fourteen west, of San Bernardino meridian. 

School Sections settled on after Survey. — None known. 

School Sections Covered by Mexican Grants. — One hundred and sixty — so 
estimated. 

Probable Number of Additional School Sections to which County would be 
entitled if United States Survey were completed. — Twenty; most of which 
will be good for stock and grain. 

Number of School-houses in County. — Eight ; two brick, three frame, three 
adobe. The two of brick, forty by forty, two storied, eight feet high, 
each having two School-rooms and two recitation rooms and two clothes 
rooms; well built, but not well planned; indifferently well ventilated, 
only by windows and doors ; well lighted, warmed by stoves, furniture 
well adapted and of medium quality. 

These two School-houses are in the city of Los Angeles — one at one 
extreme and the other at the other. It would have been better, most 
decidedly, if but one had been built, and that in the centre of the city, 
convenient to all, and adapted to a more perfect gradation of the Schools. 

There has, however, been very considerable improvement in the Schools 
within the two years last past. They have been graded as perfectly as 
the position of the School-houses would permit. 

The Schools are as follows : Two Primary, one Intermediate, and one 
Grammar. Until, perhaps, the middle of last year, elective affinity was 
the only rule of grade and place. Since then, however, the Board of 
Education have taken the reins and changed the current of affairs. The 
Schools promise well for the materials in them. 

One School-house, pine frame, old Mission, eighteen by twenty-six by 
ten ; one room full size of the house ; cheaply built, roughly furnished, 
well lighted and ventilated. Eough and cheap, however, as it is, it is 
much better than none, and has cost the District, and especially Mr. Tib- 
bits (one of the Trustees,) great effort and sacrifice. Built within a few 
months. 

One at El Monte, frame, forty by twenty-eight by twelve feet. Built 
in partnership with the " Sons of Temperance," who occupy the second 
story as a hall. Well but cheaply built, and cheaply furnished ; furniture 
not very well adapted. Built within a few months, at very great sacrifice 
to the people, who are, many of them, living on lands not their own. 
The whole house is in one room, like a hall with its principal door in the 
side, at the centre, facing the street. 

One at Los Cuervos, frame. 

One at San Gabriel, adobe. Eoughly built and poorly furnished. 

One at Los Nietos, adobe, now in course of erection, twenty-eight by 
twenty-two by nine feet. 
One at Anaheim, Santa Ana District, adobe — the best of all the adobes; 
well built, with a view both to convenience and a^e^T^ne^. \\, \& XrrcetArj- 
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tudes to honor, virtue and patriotism, that would else become leeches 
insatiate, or gnawing cancers, upon the body politic. 

A Felt Want. — Some authoritative rule or explanation for the guidance 
of School Officers and Teachers in the grading of Schools and certifi- 
cates. Something of this nature seems to be necessary for the proper 
information and intelligent action of all parties concerned, and would 
bring about a uniformity of action throughout the State, which is very 
desirable. As it is, very few have a clear perception of what constitutes 
a Primary, Intermediate, or Grammar School grade, while many have a 
positively erroneous impression, and scarcely would any two be found 
perfectly to coincide in their notions of the grade principle. 

General Remarks on Education — Object Teaching. — Object teaching may 
be summarily defined : Familiar lessons and conversations on common 
things — as a chip, a pebble, a grain of wheat. As advocated by many 
Educators of high standing in our country, it contemplates the subver- 
sion of the American system of primary instruction, and the substitution 
therefor of an experiment. I believe its judicious introduction into the 
present system, with care not to overwhelm and bewilder the youthful 
intellect with a confused jumble of facts, would be a positive good ; but 
we should pause long and ponder well before throwing away a certain 
benefit for the chance of a greater, lest we find, too late, that we have 
killed the " hen of the golden egg." 

In concluding this subject and this long report, I may appropriately 
introduce the words of the versatile editor of the Ladies' depository, 
(Eev. D. "W". Clark,) in noticing a book entitled " Primary Object Les- 
sons for a Graduated Course of Instruction," by N. A. Calkins. Says 
the accomplished editor : " It contemplates an entire revolution in the 
process of primary education, relying upon the cultivation of the powers 
of observation rather than the exercise of memory. With judicious use, 
and in special cases, the book before us would be an excellent help. It 
will afford suggestions of great value to Teacher and parent, but we can- 
not recommend it as an exclusive manual. In ejecting the memoriter 
system, it behooves us to be careful, lest we go to the other extreme. 
Educators should not become hobbyists. 

An After-thought Query. — Would it not be well, when a new County 
Superintendent is elected, for the old one to keep the office long enough 
to include the annual report and appendix — say till December or Janu- 
ary ? Being familiar with the operations of the School Department for 
the year, and knowing the condition of the Schools, etc., he would seem 
to be the proper person to make the report, instead of a " raw recruit." 

Now, most worthy Superintendent, if I have taxed your time and pa- 
tience, I crave indulgence, and close by saying that should many of my 
views seem to be expressed in too didactic and positive a manner, be this 
my plea — that I aimed to avoid a tedious repetition, my intention being 
simply to express my own opinions and convictions. 

Wishing you the highest success in your plans and efforts for the pro- 
motion of knowledge in our rising State, I remain yours, most faithfully, 
for the cause of right Education, 

A. F. McKINNEY, 
Sup't of Public Schools of San Bernardino County. 

By E. Eobbins, Deputy. 
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SANTA CKUZ COUNTY. 
D. J. Haslam Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your Department, I have to 
report as follows : 

Scliool Lands. — Number of Sixteenth and Thirty- Sixth Sections Surveyed in 
the County. — I have no record to refer to in this matter. All the Sections 
surveyed are claimed under grants. The whole number in the county 
will be about twenty or twenty-five. Some will be worth little or noth- 
ing, and others (those that fall on timbered land) very valuable. 

School Sections Settled on before Survey. — Ten. 

School Sections covered by Mexican Grants. — Ten. 

Probable Number of Additional School Sections to which County would be 
entitled if United States Survey were completed. — Twelve. 

School Sections Worthless, by reason of falling on Mountainous, Marshy, or 
Desert Lands. — Probably five. 

School Sections upon which waste has been or is being committed, and. the 
nature and extent of such waste. — One Section in Oak Grove School Dis- 
trict, which was well timbered, has had the most of the good timber 
taken off it, which has reduced the value of it full two thirds. 

Number of School-houses in County. — Seven. 

Description of each School-house. — Pescadero — Built of redwood; two 
rooms ; twenty-six feet long, fourteen feet wide, and nine feet from floor 
to ceiling. The furniture belonging to this School is very ordinary. 
The average of daily attendance is twenty, which is very good. 

Santa Cruz, No. 1 — Of redwood, with large wing ; two rooms ; main 
building fifty-four feet long, twenty-eight feet wide, and fourteen feet 
high ; wing twenty-six feet long, twenty feet wide, and fourteen feet 
high. This School-house is very well ventilated, and the furniture of 
a very good kind. The average daily attendance is fifty-eight. 

Santa Cruz, No. 2 — Of redwood; one room, twenty-four feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and twelve feet high. The furniture fair. The aver- 
age daily attendance, twenty. 

Soquel — Of redwood; thirty-three by twenty-two, and twelve feet 
high; a good School-house, well furnished, and well ventilated. The 
average daily attendance, twenty-four and thirty-seven two-hundredths. 

San Andres, (new District) — Of redwood ; sixteen feet by twenty 
feet ; ten feet high ; not very well furnished ; average daily attendance, 
ten. 

Oak Grove — Eedwood ; sixteen by twenty-two, and ten feet high, and 
twenty by twenty, and ten feet high. The furniture of this District is 
fair, and the School-house well ventilated. The average number in 
daily attendance, thirty-five. 

Pajaro — This District rent the second story of a dwelling house for 
holding their School ; it is twenty-six feet long by twenty-four wide, 
about nine feet high. The people of this District do not care to spend 
any money to build a School-house; they have just refused to be taxed 
to build one. No furniture belonging to the District. Average daily 
attendance, thirty-two. 

Attendance at School. — The attendance at School in all the Districts is 
very small, in proportion to the number of scholars enrolled, or those 
who draw money. Some Districts are very large. Santa Cruz, No. 1, is 
eighteen miles in length and twelve wide. If the population were more 
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condensed, the attendance would be much better ; many find it impos- 
sible to send, not being able to pay board bills for their children. 

Graded Schools, — Santa Cruz, No. 1, is graded — the only one in the 
county where there is a sufficient number of scholars. The funds will 
not admit of it. 

Age of Teachers, — From twenty-three to forty-seven. 

Teaching. — Only two design to make teaching a permanent profession. 
It does not pay very well in this county to teach School, and those who 
have followed no other occupation do not intend to continue teaching any 
longer than they can help. If it paid as well as in large cities, most of 
them prefer the profession. 

Capacity of Teachers. — All the Teachers employed this year give full 
satisfaction. 

Experience in Teaching. — From three months to twelve years. 

Examinations, etc. — Most of the Schools have had several examinations. 
Some of the scholars are visited regularly by parents and those taking 
an interest in Education. 

Number of Months each School was kept Open. — Pescadero, eight months ; 
Santa Cruz, No. 1, eight months; Santa Cruz, No. 2, seven months; 
Soquel, ten months; San Andres, (new District,) three months; Oak 
Grove, three and ten months ; Pajaro, seven months and fifteen days. 

Remarks on the Finances of the Schools. — The County and State Fund 
pay about one fourth of the expenses of the Schools ; in most of the Dis- 
tricts the Fund is raised by rate-bills. In Santa Cruz District, No. 1, the 
Schools have been kept open by subscription ; those willing to aid the 
Schools, donate per month, and are regularly waited on by the Trustees 
when pay-day comes. 

Yery few people have any very great propensity to pay taxes ; but a 
general dislike is evidenced by all to pay a poll tax. Why, I cannot de- 
termine, unless it is, that the most of people escape paying it. In a 
voting population in this county, of fourteen hundred, about five hundred 
are collected. Now, if it were to be applied directly to the County School 
Fund, I have no doubt but double that number could be collected. 

How Trustees Perform their Duties. — Generally very well; some com- 
plaints, that two have to do all the work. 

Improvements Needed. — A uniformity of text-books would be a great 
benefit ; and all Schools should be graded, and supplied with a library 
and apparatus ; and some plan should be adopted to compel the attend- 
ance of children who are idling their time around the streets, without 
occupation. 

Number of Private or Independent Schools — Academies and Colleges in 
County. — One ; attendance, forty-three. 

Average number of Pupils to each. — Forty-three. 

General Remarks upon Education. — One District has been added to our 
list this year. The number of children between four and eighteen years 
of age has increased two hundred and thirty-one. There is no report of 
any deaf or dumb person in this county. Our number of Teachers has 
increased two during the last year. 

The total number of children in the county is one thousand three hun- 
dred and twelve, and enrolled, three hundred and ninty-five, leaving 
nearly one thousand that are not enrolled, or short of one in four ; this 
is accounted for, as I stated before — the extent of country, and of those 
enrolled. The average daily attendance is one hundred and ninety-nine, 
or about one half; this certainly should be remedied,, \£ ^*wMvs^\s*!s» 
certainly cannot be done until School-tiousfcfc ors xclot^ Troaasws^* 
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One great detriment to a School is in changing Teachers so often, 
especially when they get a good one ; but it is impossible to retain good 
Teachers until the time comes when they can be certain of permanent 
employment. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

D. J. HASLAM, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Santa Cruz County. 



SHASTA COUNTY. 
Grove K. Godfrey Superintendent. 

In accordance with the requirements of the law, I submit to you this 
my annual report of the condition of Public Schools of Shasta County, 
for the School year ending October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one. 

I take pleasure in being able to bear witness to the indications of pros- 
perity which have marked the Schools of this county during the past 
year, and the general interest manifested on the subject of Education. 

According to the School Marshal's census returns for the year ending 
October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty, there were sixteen 
School Districts, containing one thousand two hundred and ten children 
under twenty-one years of age ; . between eighteen and twenty-one years, 
fifty-three ; between the ages of four and eighteen years, and where 
Schools were maintained, seven hundred and fifty-eight. Of these, three 
hundred and seventy-three were boys, and three hundred and eighty-five 
girls. Under four years of age, four hundred ; born in California, five 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

Upon an inspection of the statistical part of this year's report, it will 
be seen by the census of this county, recently taken, that there are 
seventeen School Districts, and the whole number of children under 
twenty-one years of age is one thousand four hundred and twenty-seven ; 
between eighteen and twenty-one years, forty-nine ; between four and 
eighteen years, entitled to the benefits of a Common School education, 
where Schools have been maintained, eight hundred and eighty. Of 
these, four hundred and thirty are boys, and four hundred and fifty are 
girls. Under four years of age, four hundred and ninty-eight. In the 
county there are twenty more girls than boys. Born in California, six 
hundred and eighty-eight; deaf and dumb, none; blind, one — showing 
an increase over last year of two hundred and seventeen children in the 
county. 

Twenty-four Schools have been held during the year — nineteen Public 
and five Private. 

Attendance at School. — Number of children attending Public Schools, 
enrolled in the county, four hundred and eighteen, which would be some 
less than one half of the county census, whilst the average daily attend- 
ance is considerably less than this, being only about three hundred and 
six in the entire county, and a little more than one third of the School 
census. 

The total number of pupils attending Private Schools is one hundred 
and sixty, which makes an increase over last year of one hundred and 
ten scholars. 
All the Schools taught are Primary, except Shasta Union Seminary. 
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The Schools have been kept in session on an average of about six 
months. Number of male Teachers, twelve ; and ten female Teachers. 

Teachers. — Teachers' ages vary from eighteen to thirty-five years. 

Teachers* Experience. — Number of years in teaching, vary from one to 
twelve years. Only ten design making teaching a permanent profession. 

Finances, etc. — The full amount of monthly salaries paid Teachers, to 
the close of the School year eighteen hundred and sixty one, eight thou- 
sand six hundred and ten dollars. Number of boys taught in the Dis- 
trict, two hundred and eighteen ; number of girls taught, two hundred. 
There are seventeen School-houses in the county. Material of which 
houses are built is lumber Valuation of School-houses and furniture, 
five thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The receipts and expenditures are as follows : 



Amount of School Fund received from State 

Amount of School Fund received from County Taxes 

Amount of School Fund received from the interest of the 

sales of School Lands 

Amount raised in Districts by rate-bills and private subscrip- 

scriptions 

Total receipts for School purposes 



,176 49 
1,925 55 

220 95 

1,483 69 



$4,100 50 



Amount expended for Teachers' Salaries 

Amount expended for erection or repairs of School-houses.. 
Amount expended for School Libraries and Apparatus 

Total expenditures for School purposes 



,610 00 

703 53 

4 00 



,486 97 



County, State, and interest from the sales of School Lands were used 
in payment of Teachers, and the balance of their wages remain unpaid. 

This statistical report is encouraging, as the retrospect discloses a 
steady though gradual advance in the prosperity and maintenance of 
our Public Schools, and the interest in Education taken within my 
jurisdiction. 

A comparison of the present condition of the County Schools with 
that of the previous year, evinces no diminuition of interest, but rather 
the evidences of a healthful and gratifying advancement. The whole 
number of pupils taught during the last year, was reported to be three 
hundred and fifty-eight ; now it reaches four hundred and thirty-six. In 
the former, the daily average attendance was two hundred and forty-six, 
while during the latter, it has been three hundred and six. 

Notwithstanding the large increase of children in the county, of the 
whole number, only four hundred and eighteen have enjoyed the benefits 
of the School system this year, against tnree hundred and fifty-eight last 
year. 

In the length of time during which Schoota YttN* \*wdl t&&khX»b^*&.^^ 
find much reason for encouragement and fcOT^^\s&^A»^ ^S^ -^s^s^a 
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number of School months in the sixteen Districts last year was seventy- 
seven, and the average term five months. Now we are enabled to report 
the total number of months during which our county Schools have 
been maintained, at eighty months, or an average for the sixteen Dis- 
tricts of about six months. 

Last year the amount raised in the several Districts for School pur- 
poses was two thousand dollars ; during the past twelve months it has 
risen to two thousand five hundred. This is an indication auspicious of 
a better state of things for the future. As the Schools increase in num- 
ber, greater will be the increase of private expenditures, raised by cheer- 
ful and liberal contributions of individuals, to supply the deficiency 
which the meagreness of the public funds had created. 

We have much to encourage us, for, although our work has just fairly 
commenced, it is progressing. A little more energy and enterprise, a 
little more of the self-sacrificing spirit among the people, and our Schools 
would assume a position worthy of a comparison with those of older 
and more favored States. What we most need are suitable School con- 
veniences. Although each District has a wooden School-house, they are 
destitute of all attractions for the pupils, both within and without. 
However, they are, on an average, quite as good as could be expected, 
under the circumstances. A good School-house, with maps, libraries, 
and apparatus within, and ornamental shade trees to ward off the rays 
of the sun, are essential to the good breeding of our children. School- 
houses should be agreeable and attractive, instead of gloomy and repul- 
sive. 

The attendance of pupils at Public Schools has improved over last 
year. The principal cause of non-attendance is the want of strict 
parental authority, and also a lack on their part to pay for tuition. An- 
other is a dislike to, and want of confidence in Teachers. Many of the 
scholars are small, and reside a long way from the School. Less than 
one half of the children between four and eighteen years of age, in this 
county, have attended School during the past year, and less than one 
fourth has been the daily average attendance. 

Some of our School Districts are very large, embracing a whole Town- 
ship. The scattered population, and the almost nomadic life that many 
of our people lead, and the smallness of the School Fund, make it diffi- 
cult for parents of limited means to keep their children in regular attend- 
ance. Owing to the same cause, our Schools are almost necessarily 
of a mixed character. Shasta School District is the only one in the 
coupty where Schools are graded; in fact there is no necesssity for 
them, for the reason that no one locality is able to maintain a plu- 
rality of Teachers. 

There are many obstacles in the way to hinder the progress of Com- 
mon School Education. Irregularity of the pupils — short terms and 
frequent suspension of the Schools — frequent changes of Teachers — a 
want of money to pay them, and a want of suitable accommodations 
and concentration. These evils go together, and should be remedied. 

During the past year a few Schools have closed with a short examina- 
tion. Teachers, in some of the Schools, provide premiums and rewards 
for the children. This has a good effect, as it keeps up the spirit of em- 
ulation so well calculated to advance the children. 

The Schools of this county have advanced a large per cent, in the 
standard of Teaching, in educational ability on the part of Teachers, 
and in facilities and accommodations for Common School Education. 
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Twenty-two Teachers have been employed during the year — twelve 
male and ten female. 

Perhaps ten of our Teachers are desirous of making Teaching a per- 
manent profession. Eight of the Teachers have spent from five to 
twelve years in the profession. The balance are persons of very little 
experience in teaching. So far as I have been able to learn, the Teach- 
ers have generally given satisfaction. Six would range among first class 
Teachers. All have received much commendation. Experienced Teach- 
ers can be easily found, but they will not work for common salaries. So 
long as the District cannot or will not pay more than forty or fifty dol- 
lars per month, they will not be able to command efficient Teachers. 
Several small Schools, in remote or thinly populated Districts, are taught 
for thirty or forty dollars per month. They are in charge of females 
who reside near at hand. 

The new State law, in reference to the examination of Teachers, ap- 
pears to work well. It will be seen by this law that the first step has 
been taken toward making teaching a profession in California. The 
examining power is in the hands of County Superintendents and Teach- 
ers, where it ought to be, and no incompetent person, if they do their 
duty, can secure a position in the Public Schools. I have made it a rule 
to draw no warrants in favor of any District unless the Teacher em- 
ployed by the Trustees can produce a certificate of qualification. 

Many of the Trustees have performed their duty faithfully, whilst 
others have evinced no interest whatever in the success of Public Schools 
under their supervision. Not one fourth of them comply with the law 
in keeping an account book and District record. The Schools have been 
frequently visited by them, and all have sent in their reports promptly. 
To awaken a lively interest in behalf of the Public Schools, they should 
visit the parents of the pupils, and induce all interested to visit the 
Schools. This will stimulate the Teacher to exertion, and cheer him 
along in his arduous undertaking. 

Besides the Public Funds, money is raised by rate-bills, assessments, 
and subscriptions. Nearly every School in the county might easily be 
maintained for ten months in the year. Parents are generally willing to 
pay a small sum monthly towards the Teacher's salary. One dollar for 
each pupil would commonly suffice. This will greatly aid in securing 
regular attendance. Then parents would take more interest in Schools, 
by occasional visits. By frequent visits they keep up the interest in 
Schools, and stimulate to greater exertion. 

All of our School Districts are out of debt, and I draw no warrants in 
favor of Districts when the funds have been exhausted. 

Improvements are, very much needed for the success of our Public 
Schools. We need good School-houses, with libraries and apparatus ; 
efficient Teachers, and money to pay them ; uniformity in text-books ; 
uniformity in time for opening Schools each year ; regularity in attend- 
ance at Public Schools ; and a law that is practical in its workings. Much 
has been done to accomplish these ends, when we consider that we are a 
new State. The improvement that has been made in this county has 
not yet entirely removed the obstacles. But due allowance must be made 
for the adverse circumstances by which we have been surrounded. Our 
immigration and settlement here have been peculiar and unexampled, 
differing essentially from the settlement of other new States. And if we 
are true to ourselves and the best interests of our country, we must use 
our time and means to institute a more improved system of Coxssx&ss^ 
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School education, and by perseverance we must and shall accomplish this 
great undertaking. 

Education should embrace the culture of the whole man, with all his 
faculties. Each demands a careful, and all an equal development, subject- 
ing his senses, his understanding, and his passions, to reason, to con- 
science, and to the laws of the Christian religion, so as to secure the 
highest physical, moral, and intellectual perfection. 

Ignorance and vice go hand in hand. Then, if we would have the 
children of this generation grow up moral, intelligent, and useful, they 
must have good Schools and thorough and efficient Teachers, who 
will look to their physical and moral as well as their intellectual im- 
provement. ♦ 

Eespectfully submitted. 

GKOVE K. GODFKEY, 

Sup't of Public Schools of Shasta County. 



SISKIYOU COUNTY. 

J. W. Whalley Superintendent. 

I herewith transmit my annual report as Superintendent of Schools 
for Siskiyou County for the School year ending October thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

Having been appointed to this office only a short time before it became 
necessary to make out the annual report, I have been unable to collate 
many facts in relation to the general interests of Public Education in 
this county. From the information obtained through the School Officers' 
Reports, as well as from acquaintance and conversation with many of the 
Teachers and Trustees, I am led to the belief that much advancement 
has been made, within the last year, in the efficiency of the various 
Schools now teaching. Several of the Teachers are ladies and gentlemen 
of superior education, intelligence and refinement ; ornaments of the 
profession to which they have devoted themselves. Some there are, 
however, who might be much improved by diligent self culture. The 
law requiring applicants for Schools to obtain certificates from the Board 
of Examiners for the county, has been productive of much benefit ; in- 
asmuch as it prevents ignorant pretenders from obtaining positions 
which they are not competent to fill, and protects the educated lady or 
gentleman from the underbidding of the peripatetic quack. The exami- 
nations have been, in most cases, quite rigid ; the Board having kept in 
view the recommendation, " Establish a high standard of qualification." 
The establishment by authority of a uniform series of text-books, would, 
in the opinion of all parties here, do more toward systemizing the exer- 
cises of our Schools than any other step. In nearly every one at present, 
different sets of text-books are used ; different methods of teaching pre- 
vail, and different modes of school government are adopted. These, in 
themselves considered, may be good ; but when it is remembered that 
our Schools are not kept open, generally, more than six months in the 
year, and consequently that Teachers are frequently changing their loca- 
tion, it is evident that some uniform system should be adopted which 
would enable a successor to follow in the footprints of his predecessor 
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with ease to himself and profit to his pupils. At present, each Teacher 
has his favorite text-books, and hence takes pains to introduce them in 
every new School that he may teach. Now it takes some time to famil- 
iarize a pupil with a new method of instruction ; in the attempt, he fre- 
quently becomes discouraged ; for, having mastered the phraseology of 
one author, he is surprised, and perhaps disgusted, at the strange way, 
as it appears to him, in which the same matter is presented by another. 

None of the Schools in this county have been graded. The only one 
absolutely requiring it is the one in Yreka District. In this School were 
sixty pupils, studying branches from A, B, C, to Algebra and Geometry, 
all under the supervision of one Teacher. The principal objection to the 
grading of Schools is the inadequacy of the public moneys to sustain 
them. If a law were passed making a rate-bill a legal charge, the Trus- 
tees of the various Districts would have no hesitancy about grading the 
Schools whenever they became convinced of the necessity, as they could 
then compel those who were able, and who were reaping the benefits of 
the School system, to contribute to its support. The books and papers 
of this office have been in my possession only four days. Several dis- 
crepancies are evident in the accompanying report ; but no opportunity 
is afforded me of correcting them, by reason of the expiration of the 
time in which I must report. These discrepancies arise from the hurried 
and careless manner in which some of the Trustees fill out their reports, 
as you will perceive by inspecting those which I send herewith. The 
following Districts have not presented full reports, namely : 

Scott .River. — Trustee's Eeport not presented. 

Cottonwood. — Census Marshal's Eeport and Teacher's Eeport not pre- 
sented. 

Shasta Yalley. — Teacher's Eeport not presented. 

Trusting that you will overlook the meagre character of this report 
upon considering the difficulties under which I have labored, as well as 
the short time I have had to prepare it, I subscribe myself, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. W. WHALLEY, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Siskiyou County. 



SOLANO COUNTY. 

J. W. Hines Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your Department, I have to 
report as follows : 

Number of School-houses in County. — There are fourteen School-houses 
in the county at present. 

Description of each School-house. — The School-house at Benicia is the 
old State House, built, I believe, when our Legislature had "not where 
to lay its head j" and serves rather a good purpose. As repaired recently, 
it willpass for a good School-house. 

At V allejo the house is made of wood, and, in its internal arrangement, 
is tolerably well fitted for the comfort of the School. It is plastered in- 
side, and has just been supplied with new seats, similar^ I betare^^'O^ 

21 
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ones recommended in the Conventions. There is no fence about it at 
present, but the Trustees purpose building one in a few days. 

At Green Yalley, No. 1, they have a house made of wood, which, judg- 
ing from the outward appearance, subserves an admirable purpose. It 
is well painted, and secured by a good fence, and from the known char- 
acter of the Trustees, is well adapted to the purposes for which it was 
built. It lacks proper ventilation — a common fault. 

In Green Yalley, No. 2, the District, though weak, has erected a fine 
new house, of wood, and, with the exception of furniture and ventilation, 
will answer a good purpose. 

Suisun, No. 1, has a miserable, old, dingy house, scarcely fit for a 
respectable stable. 

Suisun, No. 2, has a house similar to the one above. Unfortunately, 
however, it has been more recently built, thus dismissing the probabili- 
ties of getting a better one soon. It contains one room, and nothing 
else. 
/ Suisun, No. 3, has one of the oldest, meanest, most contemptible 
/ School-houses ; made of wood, with one room, no ventilation, furniture, 
I or any thing else. 

Suisun, ^No. 4, is a little worse than the one in No. 3, for the rea son 
that the_ re-is a little more of it. It is situated at Fairfield, the county 
seat, and is a standing disgrace to the county and the people of the Dis- 
trict. It is made of wood, stands in the edge of the tule, and I fear will 
never be liable to spontaneous combustion. Not a good house in the 
town of Suisun. 

In Yacaville, No. 1, are two School-houses, or rather, one School-house 
and one church rented for School purposes. The School-house is a 
wooden structure, containing one room, and in every way poorly adapted 
to School purposes. The church is a fair structure, tolerably well 
arranged for the comfort of students. Lacking in ventilation and fur- 
niture. 

In Yacaville, No. 2, there is a small house, made of the meanest kind 
of redwood. It contains one room, and is poorly seated. Scarcely any 
attention paid to ventilation, and no furniture worth naming. 

In Yacaville, No. 3, they have recently sold their old house, and are 
taking steps to build a new one. I have been to the District and given 
advice to the Trustees. 

In Yacaville, No. 4, is an old den, they call a School-house. It is em- 
phatically the worst thing that ever bore the name. I can say no more 
now. 

They have a fair house in Yacaville, No. 5. This is a new District 
recently created by the Supervisors. The house is small, but tolerably 
well arranged. It contains but one room. 

Montezuma District has a small house, in which they manage to k^ep 
just School enough to draw their public money. It contains but one 
room and few conveniences for students. 

At Eio Yista there is a fair School-house— one of the best, indeed, in 
the county. The District is small, and consequently needs but a small 
house. It contains but one room, but is well finished and tolerably well 
arranged. It is lacking in furniture. 

The Tremont District is divided by the county line, part of it being in 
Yolo County. The School-house stands in Yolo. It is a fair structure, 
and answers a tolerable purpose — contains but one room — made of wood. 

One great need in this county is good School-houses. No man c&a 



teach a good School in a poor house. During my term of office I shall 
seek diligently a reform in this direction. 

Attendance at School. — The attendance at School has been quite irregu- 
lar, owing in part to the unsettled state of the communities. Time, un- 
doubtedly, will work a change, but in the meantime there must be a per- 
severing effort on the part of those interested. The County Superinten- 
dents must work, the Teachers must work, and all together must feel the 
weight and magnitude of their responsibilities. Tracts on Education 
must be scattered among the people, calling their attention to the ques- 
tion of Education. 

But few of the Schools in the county are properly graded. This is 
owing, in part, to the migratory habits of the Teachers. There are too 
many adventurers in our School-houses. A tightening of the reins, on 
the part of Examining Boards, and a general elevation of the standard 
of teaching, will gradually work a change in this direction. 

Teachers. — The question as to how many design to make teaching a 
permanent profession, it is impossible to answer with any degree of sat- 
isfaction. I should judge, from conversation with them, about twenty- 
four. 

Capacity of Teachers. — There are about six Teachers who give full sat- 
isfaction ; about fifteen second class — spme who teach upon sufferance. 

Experience in leaching. — See body of report. 

Examinations, Exhibitions, Visits by Parents, etc. — I have been so little 
time in the office that 1 can scarcely give to this question a proper an- 
swer. But little interest seems to be taken in visiting Schools, on the 
part of parents. But few special efforts are made to keep up an inter- 
est in the Schools. Benicia and Vallejo are, in some degree, exceptions. 
We must and will have a change in this regard. 

Number of Months each School has been kept Open. — For the number of 
months and days, see report. To reiterate it here would be supereroga- 
tion. To increase the duration of our School terms we need more 
money. Pass a law compelling each District to have a School at least six 
months each year ; or issue no warrants until the Trustees certify that 
they have raised an equal amount, if needed, to keep a School in opera- 
tion six months. 

Remarks on the Finances of the Schools. — The Schools are supported, aside 
from the public funds, by rate-bills, collected in many instances by the 
Teachers themselves — a most contemptible practice, and one to which 
no Teacher with proper self respect will submit. 

The management of the finances should be left exclusively in the 
hands of the Trustees. If this is done, they will seek counsel from 
others, and consequently derive encouragement from others' experience. 

The whole question is one of grave importance and should command 
the attention of all lovers of Education. Want of attention to the sub- 
ject makes me distrust my ability to do it justice. 

How Trustees Perform their Duties. — The Trustees, in most instances, 
seem willing to do their duty, when it is properly understood, but I am 
astonished at the ignorance manifested in many particulars. 

I know of no way but to talk, talk, talk — " line upon line, precept upon 
precept," is the motto. Much depends upon the efforts of the County 
Superintendent; he must be a man of energy and devotion to his work. 

Improvements Needed. — I shall suggest nothing in this connection. To 
speak advisedly, one should give careful attention to the whole question ; 
this I have not done. 

Number of Private or Independent Schools — Acctdemie* aud CoWare* ^ ^^ 
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Comity. — There is a Private School for ladies at Benicia, of high grade ; 
one at Yallejo, just started, promising well; one at Suisun City; and a 
College at Yacaville, with, I believe, about fifteen or twenty students. 

Average Number of Pupils to each. — I am not able to state definitely the 
number in any one of these Schools, excepting Yallejo, where they have 
thirty scholars. 

J. W. HINES, 

Sup't of Public Schools of Solano County. 



SONOMA COUNTY. 
C. G. Ames Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your Department, I have to re- 
port as follows : 

Number of School-houses in County. — About forty-five. Forty-three or 
forty-four are built of redwood. Many of them were not originally de- 
signed for School-houses ; you may therefore well suppose that they are 
poorly adapted for the purposes for which they are used. Within the 
past year, I think about ten new houses have been built, that are quite 
comfortable, and a credit to the Districts that have erected them. We 
have one excellent house built of brick, at a cost of fourteen thousand 
dollars. Another, adobe, in which District the Public School is united 
with a Private School. Never having visited any of the Schools in the 
county, I am unable to give a description of the furniture, or size. I am 
now only about a month and a half in office. 

Attendance at School. — The average number of pupils attending School 
is less than one third of the number that draw public money. Your 
own observation and experience will suggest many of the causes of non- 
attendance — a new country, sparsely settled, mostly by young men, 
whose children are quite young, and who have not yet awakened to an 
interest in educational matters. More good can be effected by an ener- 
getic and efficient County Superintendent than by any other means. 
Yet, the salary allowed by our Board of Supervisors is so small that he 
cannot afford to perform the duties of his office in the true spirit. Salary 
allowed, six hundred dollars per annum. 

Graded Schools. — One graded School. Impossible to grade a School if 
all the pupils are taught in the same room, and by one Teacher. 

Teachers. — Average age, about twenty -seven years. About forty say 
they design to make teaching a permanent profession ; but, in fact, only 
ome ten or twelve can be relied on, if anything better should " turn 
up." 

Capacity of Teachers. — About a dozen are considered first class ; thirty, 
second class, and the balance, third class. 

Experience in Teaching. — Average, about four years. 

Examinations — Exhibitions — Visits by Parents, etc. — Examinations and 
exhibitions I know of none. As far as I know, parents are very back- 
ward in visiting Schools. If the County Superintendent will appoint a 
day when he will visit each School, notifying the Teacher of the same, 
requesting him to give general notice to the parents, perhaps he might 
stimulate them to visit the Schools oftener. The same might be accom- 
plished by continual and earnest appeals from the Teacher. 
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Number of Months each School has been kept Open. — The number of months 
each School has been kept open will be found in my general report ; the 
average is about five months for each School. The Board of Supervisors 
did not increase the School tax this year. 

Mow Trustees Perform their Duties. — They mostly manifest a marked in- 
difference in regard to Schools. The persons elected Trustees oftentimes 
entertain various and entirely different views in relation to education and 
the best methods for its promotion. Such often disagree in matters of 
minor importance, which engenders a mutual feeling of distrust and dis- 
like, resulting frequently in the resignation of one, and sometimes two, 
of the Trustees. Again, it is not an uncommon occurrence for Trustees 
of liberal views to associate, in an official capacity, with penurious, nar- 
row-minded, and illiterate ones — men who believe convenient houses, 
with maps, apparatus, and good furniture, as new-fangled notions, hum- 
bugs, and hindrances, and incomparably inferior to the primitive log 
houses and slab seats. These are difficulties which cannot altogether be 
avoided. I can conceive of no method of obviating such difficulties as 
exist except by personal appeals from the County Superintendent. 

General Remarks upon Education. — I do not flatter myself that I can 
make any suggestions under this head that are new to you. 

Will you inform me, at your earliest convenience, of the standard 
School-books that are to be used ? The question has been asked me 
often, and I should like to be able to give the inquirers satisfaction. If 
there is a crying evil in our School system, it is a want of uniformity 
in the text-books used. 

I have, as you will infer, but a limited knowledge of the School mat- 
ters of this county. I have been in office only since election, and am, 
therefore, unable to report as fully as I should like to do. 

C. G. AMES, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Sonoma County. 



YOLO COUNTY. 

Henry Gaddis Superintendent. 

I herewith submit my annual report of the condition of the Schools of 
this county. I have been late in sending it, for the reason that several 
new Districts were formed, and changes made in the boundaries of others, 
during the month of October, which created some confusion in taking 
the census. 1 have therefore been obliged to make the necessary cor- 
rections. You will perceive that, in several cases, my figures differ from 
the returns made to you by the Census Marshals, and for the above 
reason. 

Attendance at School. — The same causes that prevented the attendance 
at some of our Schools during the past few years, and since the School 
law has been in operation, still exist, to some extent, although most of 
the children of the county, who reside within a reasonable distance of a 
School-house, have attended School during the year, and I take pleasure 
in bearing witness to the praiseworthy disposition that the people of the 
county have manifested in sustaining their Schools, notwitk^t^\A\xv^^^ 
the drawbacks with which the cause oi TMueaWcm \i*& V*&\£> w&NrssA- 
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In Yolo City, Cache Creek, South Putah, and Monument Districts, the 
number of children enrolled is very nearly equal to the number returned 
by the Census Marshals ; and in Grand Island District, it is still greater. 

TeacJiers. — I consider the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty, creating 
the County Board of Examination for Teachers, a decided step in ad- 
vance, an improvement upon the old method of leaving the matter to 
the Trustees, or rather, not doing it at all. There is a marked improve- 
ment in the quality as well as the number of our Teachers, under the 
operation of the present law. 

Examinations, etc. — I am not aware that any unusual interest has been 
shown by parents and Trustees in this respect. Our best Schools are 
frequently visited, but, in some cases, people do not manifest the interest 
that they should, unless their attention is called by some extraordinary 
occurrence. 

Finances. — It will be seen by the table that the entire cost of maintain- 
ing the twenty-one Schools that have been reported to this office, has 
been nine thousand four hundred and sixty -nine dollars and forty-four 
cents, of which the public funds have amounted to only three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars and sixty-three cents, the remain- 
der having been raised by rate-bills and private subscription ; but it is 
expected that the County School Fund will be increased about one thou- 
sand dollars for the present year, by the additional tax of five cents on 
the one hundred dollars of property valuation, and I have no doubt that 
the people of the county would cheerfully submit to a still farther aug- 
mentation of this tax, if necessary. Even single men, some of whom 
(to their honor be it said,) have been our most efficient School Trustees, 
have frequently told me that they would prefer that all their taxes should 
be applied to this purpose. 

Improvements Needed. — I think the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty 
should be so amended that, when Teachers are called upon to attend a 
session of the County Board of Examination, the summons should be 
mandatory ; and the members of the Board should be paid for their 
services. Although 1 have always been able to procure the attendance 
of a sufficient number, when necessary, and for which I tender those gen- 
tlemen my sincere thanks, yet, I am aware that some of them have been 
put to much inconvenience and expense. " The laborer is worthy of his 
hire," and this maxim is just as true now as when first ennunciated, 
eighteen hundred years ago. I think it unfair, therefore, to exact this 
service from Teachers without remuneration. 

I have no doubt that when the School law was first enacted, the 
services performed by County Superintendents in many of the counties 
of this State were not greater than those that are at present gratuitously 
performed by some of our School Trustees, but since then the number of 
the Schools and almost every thing connected with them have increased 
with astonishing rapidity, except the pay of Superintendents. I think, 
therefore, that legislative interposition is required, and that a fixed salary 
should be allowed for this office. I have observed complaints of this kind 
from several counties, in the reports that have been made ; and in my own 
case, I have received only two hundred and fifty dollars for the past 
year's services. 

It is doubtful whether any competent man could be found who would 
accept the office for that sum, but if such a person could be found, it 
would be hardly fair for the county to save its money by taxing his 
benevolence. It is true, as you have remarked in the " Commentaries," 
that an active and energetic discharge of duty should have its weight 
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with the Board of Supervisors, but sometimes this is not the case, and 
then the Superintendent should not be compelled to haggle for the pit- 
tance to which he is entitled. I have entered upon a new term of office, 
and have the promise of four hundred dollars per annum for the time to 
come, but the office is far from being a sinecure even at that sum. 

General Remarks. — The progress of Education in this county has been 
fully concurrent with its general prosperity in other respects. The 
retrospect is certainly gratifying when we review its history during the 
past four years. In November, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, it was 
one of my first duties, as the incumbent of this office, to present you a 
statement of the condition of the Public Schools of this county. There 
were then seven Districts reported, in which eight Schools had been 
maintained, and the number of children enumerated by census, entitled 
to apportionment, was five hundred and seventy-one. The townships of 
Putah, Merritt, and Fremont, had then no School organization. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, ten Districts were reported, 
maintaining eleven Schools, and the enumeration of children was seven 
hundred and ninety. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, there were thirteen Districts and 
fifteen Schools, and the number of children nine hundred and thirty-six. 
In eighteen hundred and sixty, fourteen Districts, sixteen Schools, and 
one thousand and fifty-eight children. 

The entire territory of the county is now included in the report, and 
is divided into eighteen Districts, in which twenty-two Schools are taught, 
and the children entitled to apportionment number one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-two, showing not only a steady, but rapid increase 
during the time mentioned. School-houses have also been erected in 
several of the Districts that are the ornament and pride of their respective 
localities. A Teachers' Association or Institute has been formed, which 
it is to be hoped, if properly conducted, will do much to elevate the 
standard of this most important profession. The cause of Education has 
received an impulse, and the prospect for the future is encouraging. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

HENRY GADDIS, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Yolo County. 
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Trustees in the middle of the School year. Hereby it must be seen to 
be of some importance that the Trustees should be elected in November 
instead of April. I have also known Trustees so obtuse as to suppose 
they had only to report for what time they had been in office. 

Improvements Needed. — In addition to the changes in the School Law, 
incidentally recommended in the body of this report, I would suggest : 

First — That a uniform system of School supervision by County Su- 
perintendents, elected as such, would be more efficient and symmetrical, 
than one encumbered with ugly exceptions and " provideds;" for a Super- 
intendent, elected and paid as such, would naturally feel more responsi- 
bility, and engage in this work much more heartily than an u ex-officio," 
aside from the probability of his being a person better adapted to it by 
disposition and education. In most counties, too, the County Clerk Is, 
ex-officio, almost everything, and requires a year's experience, or more, 
to become familiar with all his other duties, which must incapacitate him, 
to some extent, for the proper discharge of the high and responsible 
duties of Superintendent. The late law, making the Clerk of this county 
Superintendent, is generally regarded here as a retrograde movement, 
and as such, condemned. What the object of this change was I cannot 
divine. Perhaps it was thought that this service being virtually gra- 
tuitous, the County Clerk could better afford it than any one else. But, 
if so, this was a misapprehension, for the office of Clerk does not pay too 
well of itself. 

Second — That in those counties where the County Clerk is, neverthe- 
less, County Superintendent, the Trustees should not draw their warrants 
directly on the County Treasurer, but only by means of the Superin- 
tendent, as in other counties, for these reasons : 

1. In a great majority of cases, doubtless, however energetic they 
may be, Trustees, not being particularly men of letters, do not keep a 
strict account of their finances, and leaving the whole matter to the 
Treasurer, they would be liable to loss, unawares, by mistake or other- 
wise, which cannot happen where there is an arbiter between the two 
parties, upon whose order alone the money can be drawn, and whose 
books must at all times show the Treasurer's debit to each District in 
the county. This argument acquires a double force, when we reflect that 
the Board of Trustees are subject to frequent fluctuations by removal, 
resignation, etc., and to an entire change once a year. 

2. Some of the items of the Trustees' annual reports, obtainable only 
from the County Superintendent, may be entirely wanting, or have to be 
guessed at, in case the Trustees draw on the Treasurer direct. 

3. They may draw warrants in favor of persons not holding certifi- 
cates, and the Treasurer not know any better, which could not happen 
with the Superintendent, as he must know who have and who have not 
licenses. 

4. While incurring money responsibility, they are not required to give 
security. Of course, if the County Clerk draws the money, his bond 
should cover it. 

But I forbear. 

The change in constituting the Board of Examination, in certain cases, 
I commend. Better still to make the Board permanent, that its action 
may be uniform. The change forestalling the operation of a rule to 
establish a uniformity of text-books, I regard as unfortunate. The pros- 
pect of a reformation was hailed with joy ; but, lo ! how disappointed are 
the hopes of many a toiling, struggling one, harassed wul^^srv^ Vj ^ 
confusion of hooka, out of which he can on\y \mrk£ \rax\hsiX ors&ss* *& \afeRfc»- 
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Institutions, etc. — No Private Schools of any kind in the county, estab- 
lished as permanent institutions. Sundry temporary Private Schools 
were kept from three to six months each, with an aggregate attendance, 
say, of one hundred and fifty pupils, including many who also attended 
some Public School more or less. 

School Supervision. — I am of the opinion that the system of School 
supervision by County Superintendents, to be of lasting and certain 
utility and thoroughness, must eventually be placed on a financial basis, 
essentially different from the present plan of allowances by Supervisor 
Boards of bankrupt counties. It cannot be doubted that a competent 
County Superintendent possesses a power for good, beyond estimate ; but 
to secure the effectual wielding of that power, some decent, reliable pro- 
vision must be made for his support, and then he should be required to 
devote his energies exclusively to his appropriate work. If, in the 
present condition of State finances and the School Fund, this cannot be 
done at once, the subject can, at least, be brought before the Senate and 
Assembly, or a State Institute, and committees appointed to inquire into 
its practicability and expediency, devise ways and means, report a plan, 
etc. I am deeply impressed with the conviction, becoming stronger year 
by year, that if the State would have her Schools well and truly super- 
vised, she must, sooner or later, (sooner would be far better,) adopt a 
system with a back-bone to it, which is money ; and along with that, she 
must, if I may so speak, intensify the office of the Supervisor — enlarge 
the field of operations of those entrusted with this business, requiring 
them to devote their talents and time mainly to the interests of the 
Schools, and of Education generally, in their several counties or Dis- 
tricts. 

In some counties, I dare say, the office of Superintendent pays very 
well ; but in others, it would scarcely pay for the mere writing of this 
report, not to mention the composition, and the time spent in gleaning 
information. 

In this county, the Superintendent is allowed about two hundred dol- 
lars per annum, in " script," as worthless as " shinplasters." With my 
last quarterly allowance I could not pay for two weeks' board — perhaps 
not for one. 

These things are sufficient to cool the enthusiasm of the most ardent, 
and make the strongest arm hang powerless at the side. Yet they are 
naked facts, and facts are stubborn things. 

Free Schools. — I dilated considerably on this subject last year, and sug- 
gested a sort of skeleton plan, but was riot so -wifortunate as to have 
my views exposed to the vulgar gaze. I will now only give the " sum of 
the matter," by saying that I regard Free Schools as a desideratum for 
this State, for these and other reasons : They would render the wages 
of the Teacher secure, stimulate him to exertion, and make him inde- 
pendent of the whims of spoiled children, and the senseless caprices of 
very unwise parents ; they would relieve Trustees of untold burdens, and 

five them a clear road to travel ; they would make the burden of Public 
iducation equal upon all the property of the State, which is pure equal- 
ity and right, since Education insures the security and value of that 
same property; they would inspire general confidence in the Public 
School system ; they would insure schooling to many debarred from it 
through mercenary motives ; they would afford unrestricted facilities to 
the poorer classes, many of whom are now virtually barred ; they would 
secure the genial objects of the State in making any provision for 
Schools, to a degree not otherwise to be approximated, training multi- 
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ones recommended in the Conventions. There is no fence about it at 
present, but the Trustees purpose building one in a few days. 

At Green Yalley, No. 1, they have a house made of wood, which, judg- 
ing from the outward appearance, subserves an admirable purpose. It 
is well painted, and secured by a good fence, and from the known char- 
acter of the Trustees, is well adapted to the purposes for which it was 
built. It lacks proper ventilation — a common fault. 

In Green Valley, No. 2, the District, though weak, has erected a fine 
new house, of wood, and, with the exception of furniture and ventilation, 
will answer a good purpose. 

Suisun, No. 1, has a miserable, old, dingy house, scarcely fit for a 
respectable stable. 

Suisun, No. 2, has a house similar to the one above. Unfortunately, 
however, it has been more recently built, thus dismissing the probabili- 
ties of getting a better one soon. It contains one room, and nothing 
else. 
/ Suisun, No. 3, has one of the oldest, meanest, most contemptible 
/ School-houses ; made of wood, with one room, no ventilation, furniture, 
v or any thing else. 

Suisun, No. 4, is a little worse than the one in No. 3, for the rea son 
that ther e-is a little more of it. It is situated at Fairfield, the county 
seat, and is a standing disgrace to the county and the people of the Dis- 
trict. It is made of wood, stands in the edge of the tule, and I fear will 
never be liable to spontaneous combustion. Not a good house in the 
town of Suisun. 

In Yacaville, No. 1, are two School-houses, or rather, one School-house 
and one church rented for School purposes. The School-house is a 
wooden structure, containing one room, and in every way poorly adapted 
to School purposes. The church is a fair structure, tolerably well 
arranged for the comfort of students. Lacking in ventilation and fur- 
niture. 

In Yacaville, No. 2, there is a small house, made of the meanest kind 
of redwood. It contains one room, and is poorly seated. Scarcely any 
attention paid to ventilation, and no furniture worth naming. 

In Yacaville, No. 3, they have recently sold their old house, and are 
taking steps to build a new one. I have been to the District and given 
advice to the Trustees. 

In Yacaville, No. 4, is an old den, they call a School-house. It is em- 
phatically the worst thing that ever bore the name. I can say no more 
now. 

They have a fair house in Yacaville, No. 5. This is a new District 
recently created by the Supervisors. The house is small, but tolerably 
well arranged. It contains but one room. 

Montezuma District has a small house, in which they manage to keep 
just School enough to draw their public money. It contains but one 
room and few conveniences for students. 

At Eio Vista there is a fair School-house— one of the best, indeed, in 
the county. The District is small, and consequently needs but a small 
house. It contains but one room, but is well finished and tolerably well 
arranged. It is lacking in furniture. 

The Tremont District is divided by the county line, part of it being in 
Yolo County. The School-house stands in Yolo. It is a fair structure, 
and answers a tolerable purpose — contains but one room — made of wood. 

One great need in this county is good School-houses. No man -can 
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teach a good School in a poor house. During my term of office I shall 
seek diligently a reform in this direction. 

Attendance at School. — The attendance at School has been quite irregu- 
lar, owing in part to the unsettled state of the communities. Time, un- 
doubtedly, will work a change, but in the meantime there must be a per- 
severing effort on the part of those interested. The County Superinten- 
dents must work, the Teachers must work, and all together must feel the 
weight and magnitude of their responsibilities. Tracts on Education 
must be scattered among the people, calling their attention to the ques- 
tion of Education. 

But few of the Schools in the county are properly graded. This is 
owing, in part, to the migratory habits of the Teachers. There are too 
many adventurers in our School-houses. A tightening of the reins, on 
the part of Examining Boards, and a general elevation of the standard 
of teaching, will gradually work a change in this direction. 

Teachers. — The question as to how many design to make teaching a 
permanent profession, it is impossible to answer with any degree of sat- 
isfaction. I should judge, from conversation with them, about twenty- 
four. 

Capacity of Teachers. — There are about six Teachers who give full sat- 
isfaction ; about fifteen second class — spme who teach upon sufferance. 

Experience in leaching. — See body of report. 

Examinations, Exhibitions, Visits by Parents, etc. — I have been so little 
time in the office that 1 can scarcely give to this question a proper an- 
swer. But little interest seems to be taken in visiting Schools, on the 
part of parents. But few special efforts are made to keep up an inter- 
est in the Schools. Benicia and Vallejo are, in some degree, exceptions. 
We must and will have a change in this regard. 

Number of Months each School has been kept Open. — For the number of 
months and days, see report. To reiterate it here would be supereroga- 
tion. To increase the duration of our School terms we need more 
money. Pass a law compelling each District to have a School at least six 
months each year ; or issue no warrants until the Trustees certify that 
they have raised an equal amount, if needed, to keep a School in opera- 
tion six months. 

Remarks on the Finances of the Schools. — The Schools are supported, aside 
from the public funds, by rate-bills, collected in many instances by the 
Teachers themselves — a most contemptible practice, and one to which 
no Teacher with proper self respect will submit. 

The management of the finances should be left exclusively in the 
hands of the Trustees. If this is done, they will seek counsel from 
others, and consequently derive encouragement from others* experience. 

The whole question is one of grave importance and should command 
the attention of all lovers of Education. Want of attention to the sub- 
ject makes me distrust my ability to do it justice. 

How Trustees Perform their Duties. — The Trustees, in most instances, 
seem willing to do their duty, when it is properly understood, but I am 
astonished at the ignorance manifested in many particulars. 

I know of no way but to talk, talk, talk — " line upon line, precept upon 
precept," is the motto. Much depends upon the efforts of the County 
Superintendent; he must be a man of energy and devotion to his work. 

Improvements Needed. — I shall suggest nothing in this connection. To 
speak advisedly, one should give careful attention to the whole question ; 
this I have not done. 

Number of Private or Independent Schools — Academies aud Oo\ta$«& ^ ^^ 
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Comity. — There is a Private School for ladies at Benicia, of high grade \ 
one at Yallejo, just started, promising well ; one at Suisun City ; and a 
College at Yacaville, with, I believe, about fifteen or twenty students. 

Average Number of Pupils to each. — I am not able to state definitely the 
number in any one of these Schools, excepting Yallejo, where they have 
thirty scholars. 

J. W. HIKES, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Solano County. 



SONOMA COUNTY. 
C. G. Ames Superintendent. 

In compliance with instructions from your Department, I have to re- 
port as follows : 

Number of School-houses in County. — About forty-five. Forty-three or 
forty-four are built of redwood. Many of them were not originally de- 
signed for School-houses ; you may therefore well suppose that they are 
poorly adapted for the purposes for which they are used. Within the 
past year, I think about ten new houses have been built, that are quite 
comfortable, and a credit to the Districts that have erected them. We 
have one excellent house built of brick, at a cost of fourteen thousand 
dollars. Another, adobe, in which District the Public School is united 
with a Private School. Never having visited any of the Schools in the 
county, I am unable to give a description of the furniture, or size. I am 
now only about a month and a half in office. 

Attendance at School. — The average number of pupils attending School 
is less than one third of the number that draw public money. Your 
own observation and experience will suggest many of the causes of non- 
attendance — a new country, sparsely settled, mostly by young men, 
whose children are quite young, and who have not yet awakened to an 
interest in educational matters. More good can be effected by an ener- 
getic and efficient County Superintendent than by any other means. 
Yet, the salary allowed by our Board of Supervisors is so small that he 
cannot afford to perform the duties of his office in the true spirit. Salary 
allowed, six hundred dollars per annum. 

Graded Schools. — One graded School. Impossible to grade a School if 
all the pupils are taught in the same room, and by one Teacher. 

Teachers. — Average age, about twenty-seven years. About forty say 
they design to make teaching a permanent profession ; but, in fact, only 
ome ten or twelve can be relied on, if anything better should " turn 
up." 

Capacity of Teachers. — About a dozen are considered first class ; thirty, 
second class, and the balance, third class. 

Experience in Teaching. — Average, about four years. 

Examinations — Exhibitions — Visits by Parents, etc. — Examinations and 
exhibitions I know of none. As far as I know, parents are very back- 
ward in visiting Schools. If the County Superintendent will appoint a 
day when he will visit each School, notifying the Teacher of the same, 
requesting him to give general notice to the parents, perhaps he might 
stimulate them to visit the Schools oftener. The same might be accom- 
plished by continual and earnest appeals from the Teacher. 
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Number of Months each School has been kept Open. — The number of months 
each School has been kept open will be found in my general report; the 
average is about five months for each School. The Board of Supervisors 
did not increase the School tax this year. 

How Trustees Perform their Duties, — They mostly manifest a marked in- 
difference in regard to Schools. The persons elected Trustees oftentimes 
entertain various and entirely different views in relation to education and 
the best methods for its promotion. Such often disagree in matters of 
minor importance, which engenders a mutual feeling of distrust and dis- 
like, resulting frequently in the resignation of one, and sometimes two, 
of the Trustees. Again, it is not an uncommon occurrence for Trustees 
of liberal views to associate, in an official capacity, with penurious, nar- 
row-minded, and illiterate ones — men who believe convenient houses, 
with maps, apparatus, and good furniture, as new-fangled notions, hum- 
bugs, and hindrances, and incomparably inferior to the primitive log 
houses and slab seats. These are difficulties which cannot altogether be 
avoided. I can conceive of no method of obviating such difficulties as 
exist except by personal appeals from the County Superintendent. 

General Remarks upon Education. — I do not flatter myself that I can 
make any suggestions under this head that are new to you. 

Will you inform me, at your earliest convenience, of the standard 
School-books that are to be used ? The question has been asked me 
often, and I should like to be able to give the inquirers satisfaction. If 
there is a crying evil in our School system, it is a want of uniformity 
in the text-books used. 

I have, as you will infer, but a limited knowledge of the School mat- 
ters of this county. I have been in office only since election, and am, 
therefore, unable to report as fully as I should like to do. 

C. G. AMES, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Sonoma County. 



YOLO COUNTY. 

Henry Gaddis Superintendent. 

I herewith submit my annual report of the condition of the Schools of 
this county. I have been late in sending it, for the reason that several 
new Districts were formed, and changes made in the boundaries of others, 
during the month of October, which created some confusion in taking 
the census. I have therefore been obliged to make the necessary cor- 
rections. You will perceive that, in several cases, my figures differ from 
the returns made to you by the Census Marshals, and for the above 
reason. 

Attendance at School — The same causes that prevented the attendance 
at some of our Schools during the past few years, and since the School 
law has been in operation, still exist, to some extent, although most of 
the children of the county, who reside within a reasonable distance of a 
School-house, have attended School during the year, and I take pleasure 
in bearing witness to the praiseworthy disposition that the people of the 
county have manifested in sustaining their Schools, notwithstanding eJL 
the drawbacks with which the cause of Ed\xeat\oiv >&»» V*& \fc we^rs^. 
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In Yolo City, Cache Creek, South Putah, and Monument Districts, the 
number of children enrolled is very nearly equal to the number returned 
by the Census Marshals ; and in Grand Island District, it is still greater. 

Teachers. — I consider the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty, creating 
the County Board of Examination for Teachers, a decided step in ad- 
vance, an improvement upon the old method of leaving the matter to 
the Trustees, or rather, not doing it at all. There is a marked improve- 
ment in the quality as well as the number of our Teachers, under the 
operation of the present law. 

Examinations, etc. — I am not aware that any unusual interest has been 
shown by parents and Trustees in this respect. Our best Schools are 
frequently visited, but, in some cases, people do not manifest the interest 
that they should, unless their attention is called by some extraordinary 
occurrence. 

Finances. — It will be seen by the table that the entire cost of maintain- 
ing the twenty-one Schools that have been reported to this office, has 
been nine thousand four hundred and sixty-nine dollars and forty-four 
cents, of which the public funds have amounted to only three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars and sixty-three cents, the remain- 
der having been raised by rate-bills and private subscription ; but it is 
expected that the County School Fund will be increased about one thou- 
sand dollars for the present year, by the additional tax of five cents on 
the one hundred dollars of property valuation, and I have no doubt that 
the people of the county would cheerfully submit to a still farther aug- 
mentation of this tax, if necessary. Even single men, some of whom 
(to their honor be it said,) have been our most efficient School Trustees, 
have frequently told me that they would prefer that all their taxes should 
be applied to this purpose. 

Improvements Needed. — I think the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty 
should be so amended that, when Teachers are called upon to attend a 
session of the County Board of Examination, the summons should be 
mandatory ; and the members of the Board should be paid for their 
services. Although 1 have always been able to procure the attendance 
of a sufficient number, when necessary, and for which I tender those gen- 
tlemen my sincere thanks, yet, I am aware that some of them have been 
Eut to much inconvenience and expense. " The laborer is worthy of his 
ire," and this maxim is just as true now as when first ennunciated, 
eighteen hundred years ago. I think it unfair, therefore, to exact this 
service from Teachers without remuneration. 

I have no doubt that when the School law was first enacted, the 
services performed by County Superintendents in many of the counties 
of this State were not greater than those that are at present gratuitously 
performed by some of our School Trustees, but since then the number of 
the Schools and almost every thing connected with them have increased 
with astonishing rapidity, except the pay of Superintendents. I think, 
therefore, that legislative interposition is required, and that a fixed salary 
should be allowed for this office. I have observed complaints of this kind 
from several counties, in the reports that have been made ; and in my own 
case, I have received only two hundred and fifty dollars for the past 
year's services. 

It is doubtful whether any competent man could be found who would 

accept the office for that sum, but if such a person could be found, it 

would be hardly fair for the county to save its money by taxing his 

benevolence. It is true, as you have remarked in the " Commentaries/' 

that an active and energetic discharge of duty should have its weight 
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with the Board of Supervisors, but sometimes this is not the case, and 
then the Superintendent should not be compelled to haggle for the pit- 
tance to which he is entitled. I have entered upon a new term of office, 
and have the promise of four hundred dollars per annum for the time to 
come, but the office is far from being a sinecure even at that sum. 

General Remarks. — The progress of Education in this county has been 
fully concurrent with its general prosperity in other respects. The 
retrospect is certainly gratifying when we review its history during the 
past four years. In November, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, it was 
one of my first duties, as the incumbent of this office, to present you a 
statement of the condition of the Public Schools of this county. There 
were then seven Districts reported, in which eight Schools had been 
maintained, and the number of children enumerated by census, entitled 
to apportionment, was five hundred and seventy-one. The townships of 
Putah, Merritt, and Fremont, had then no School organization. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, ten Districts were reported, 
maintaining eleven Schools, and the enumeration of children was seven 
hundred and ninety. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, there were thirteen Districts and 
fifteen Schools, and the number of children nine hundred and thirty-six. 
In eighteen hundred and sixty, fourteen Districts, sixteen Schools, and 
one thousand and fifty-eight children. 

The entire territory of the county is now included in the report, and 
is divided into eighteen Districts, in which twenty-two Schools are taught, 
and the children entitled to apportionment number one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-two, showing not only a steady, but rapid increase 
during the time mentioned. School-houses have also been erected in 
several of the Districts that are the ornament and pride of their respective 
localities. A Teachers' Association or Institute has been formed, which 
it is to be hoped, if properly conducted, will do much to elevate the 
standard of this most important profession. The cause of Education has 
received an impulse, and the prospect for the future is encouraging. 

* 

Kespectfully submitted. 

HENRY GADDIS, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Yolo County. 
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with the Board of Supervisors, but sometimes this is not the case, and 
then the Superintendent should not be compelled to haggle for the pit- 
tance to which he is entitled. I have entered upon a new term of office, 
and have the promise of four hundred dollars per annum for the time to 
come, but the office is far from being a sinecure even at that sum. 

General Remarks. — The progress of Education in this county has been 
fully concurrent with its general prosperity in other respects. The 
retrospect is certainly gratifying when we review its history during the 
past four years. In November, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, it was 
one of my first duties, as the incumbent of this office, to present you a 
statement of the condition of the Public Schools of this county. There 
were then seven Districts reported, in which eight Schools had been 
maintained, and the number of children enumerated by census, entitled 
to apportionment, was five hundred and seventy-one. The townships of 
Putah, Merritt, and Fremont, had then no School organization. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, ten Districts were reported, 
maintaining eleven Schools, and the enumeration of children was seven 
hundred and ninety. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, there were thirteen Districts and 
fifteen Schools, and the number of children nine hundred and thirty-six. 
In eighteen hundred and sixty, fourteen Districts, sixteen Schools, and 
one thousand and fifty-eight children. 

The entire territory of the county is now included in the report, and 
is divided into eighteen Districts, in which twenty-two Schools are taught, 
and the children entitled to apportionment number one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-two, showing not only a steady, but rapid increase 
during the time mentioned. School-houses have also been erected in 
several of the Districts that are the ornament and pride of their respective 
localities. A Teachers' Association or Institute has been formed, which 
it is to be hoped, if properly conducted, will do much to elevate the 
standard of this most important profession. The cause of Education has 
received an impulse, and the prospect for the future is encouraging. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

HENRY GADDIS, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Yolo County. 
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